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God’s best gifts to his children are in the future, 
not in the past. There are always better things to 
come than those that have been received. If, there- 
fore, a child of God thinks that the former days were 
better than these, he may know that the trouble is 
not with the days, but with himself. Either he is 
not walking in the “ path of the just,” or he is walk- 
ing backward. 





Love is the swaying power in God’s nature, and in 
the nature of him who is in God’s likeness. All the 
attributes of God are exercised in love; for “God is 
love.” All the conduct of him who serves God aright 
is in love; for “love is the fulfilling of the law.” 


Faith and hope are an outcome of love; and justice | 


and holiness find their fitting play only in love. 
Therefore let us love; let us love God; 
our fellows; let us love all, and always. 


let us love 





To any one who wishes to address the public with 
his lips or with his pen, nothing is so important as to | 
have some one thing to dwell upon. Yet perhaps | 
nothing is more likely than this to be unheeded by | 
those who speak or who write. Many a person can 
say many good things, in a newspaper article or in a | 
prayer-meeting address, who cannot say just one good 





thing, because there is no one good dine that pos- 
sesses his mind. It is, indeed, generally easier to 
make several “ good points” than to emphasize one 
good point. But in this thing, as in others, that which 
is the more difficult task is sure of being the most 
effectual in its results. One reason why so few writers 
can put a fitting headline or title to an article,—one 
that is both concise and comprehensive,—is that so 
ew articles are written exactly to fit the one title 
that ought to be given to it. To be possessed of one 
thought is to have the power of possessing others with 
that thought; and the only way to possess others with 
one’s thought, is to be possessed with one thought at 
a time. 


Uncertainty as to one’s position and duty is de- 
structive of efficiency in any line of practical en- 
deayor. In order to stand firm, one must be sure of 
hisstanding-ground. In order to move forward force- 
fully, one must have no question as to the direction 
in which to move. Not the dangers before us, but 
the questionings within us, are the main cause of 
helplessness in anemergency. A gentleman who had 
seen much of active service in varied spheres was de- 
scribing his first experience of an earthquake shock, 
in South America. “I was completely bewildered,” 
he said, “Upto that time, no matter how tight a 
fix I had been in, I had always had something to 
stand on; but now the very ground below me was 
giving way. I didn’t know which way to move.” 
And that is the natural consequence of being in doubt 
about one’s position. “A double-minded man,” says 
the Apostle, “is unstable in all his ways.” Even the 
most unpleasant knowledge is a surer basis of action 
than any uncertainty can be. Whichever way one 
must go, it is better to know that that is the way, 
than to stand halting—in double-mindness—between 
the ways. Welcome, therefore, the light, whatever 
may be disclosed by it! Better than wandering aim- 
lessly m the desert of unbelief, is the entering into that 
land where giants are to be battled with, and walled 
cities are to be fought for, at the call of God. In un- 
certain questioning there is never rest. There is rest 
in very conflict when conflict is duty, “ We which 
have believed do enter into that rest.” 








» How often does the Christian feel the inadequacy 
of his prayer to kis needs! God somehow seems 
such a different being from himself—so far off, 
£0 infinitely beyond the human. And yet, of a 
truth, it is only with God that man can have any 
such thing as a perfect communication. Language 
between man and man is multiform; ever growing, but 
never complete. No man ever perfectly understands 
| or is perfectly understood by another. Human sym- 
pathy is too restricted. No human being can wholly 
sympathize with any other human being; yet sym- 
pathy is the real medium of communication between 
personalities, as air is the medium of sound, and the 
ether of light. Divine sympathy is, however, wholly 
unrestricted. There is no form of human need that 
|God cannot feel and comprehend. Language be- 
tween man and man is insufficient to reveal man 
| peeiootly to man, while language between man and 
| God is all-sufficient to reveal man perfectly to God. 
Between man and man, words are often dumb, while 
| silence is vocal ; and there is an involuntary tear 

















that speaks more to sympathizing men than voluntary 
gesture, or cast of countenance, or word of mouth, 
Much of what man does not utter, and feels that he 
cannot utter, is often responsively apprehended even 
by man. But all that man utters or would utter in 
simple faith to the Divine Man, is wholly understood 
by Him. Here is the only perfect language; here is 
that which alone can express all the needs of all men 
—the faith-filled prayer. Here is the only perfectly 
free and full understanding—that which is between 
God and the servant of God. And here it is that 
we find 
* That blessed mood, 

Tn which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened.” 





THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN TEACHING, 


In the opening chapter of his “ Meditations,” 
Marcus Aurelius enumerates the sources from which 
he had derived the precepts and prfhciples which 
had entered as constructive forces into his character. 
It is noticeable that the entire list consists of persons. 
No mention is made of literature or philosophy, 
though the famous Stoic was a devotee of both. By 
his own testimony, his character had been molded 
by the influence of persons. It is always so. The 
most potent forces that enter our life are the forces 
which spring from personal example and contact. 
Such forces are vital and formative. They spring 
from life and they continue with life. They represent 
the contact and interaction. of spirit upon spirit 
which is at once the most mysterious and the most 
profound reality of our being. There is a life deeper 
than the life of sense; there are realities more subtle 
and potent than those which we see and handle; 
there is a closer environment of the soul than nature, 
—it is the presence and power of spirits kindred -to 
our own. 

If we should set ourselves at the task of analyzing 
the forces which have done most to shape our lives, 
we should find, no doubt, that we could trace our 
best impulses and strongest incentives to progress to 
the influence of persons upon us. Perhaps as we 
threaded our way back along the course of our 
plans and struggles in life, we should find that it was 
the encouraging word of some friend, at a critical 
moment, which turned the scale with us when our 
resolution hung trembling in the balance. Doubtless, 
if we could fully understand the play of influences 
upon us, we should see much more clearly than we 
do how the personal environment of our lives has 
sustained and steadied us as nothing else could have 
done. Especially is all this true in the life of the 
student. The very sympathy of his associates which 
springs from their common aims; the example of his 
predecessors who have fought their way through dis- 
couragements like his own to useful and honorable 
achievements; the presence of instructors whose eager 
zeal and devoted labors speak to him perpetually of 
the dignity of life, and of the priceless worth of a fine 
culture,—these are forces which have operated upon us 
all with a power which we shall never fully know. 

Among the agencies which shape our lives, this 
personal factor is predominant. The influence of 
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. literature i is only an example of its working at t second. 
“hand. Books are but human voices, though ¢com- 
ing tous often from the distant and the dead. The 
. Stimulus which they give us is really but the inspira- 
tion which springs from companionship with ‘other 
minds. Poetry opens to us the subtle conceptions of 
‘the imagination embodied in fit expression. History 
~ transfers us, for the time, into contact with the persons 
“and deeds of the past. Its study is valuable to us in 
| proportion as it enables us in thought to live over 
human experiences ; to enter into real sympathy and 
_appreciation of the scenes and struggles of the ages, 
aud to understand the working of those forces and 
principles which are involved in the progress of the 
human family. The study of philosophy is but 
the payment of deference to the great thinkers in the 
“realm of speculation. It is the study of man in his 
“most eager pursuit of truth in the highest ranges of 
thought. 

And thus, in general, books are but the media by 
which we are brought into contact with thought. 
- One of their great uses is to enlarge our acquaintance 
‘swith men, until we shall know, as far as may be, man 
fm general, in all the peculiarities of his being, and 
“Gn all the variety of his powers, his needs, and his 
‘struggles. 

_ Something like this might also be said of art, whose 
province it is to embody beautiful conceptions in 
-Peautiful expression, to reveal inner beauty through 
souter beauty. An intelligent study of art, therefore, 
‘Ineludes a study of those peculiarities of mind and 
heart which find expression in artistic forms. It is a 
study of peoples, of prevailing ideas; a study of char- 
aicter and of men as well as of coloring and perspec- 
tive. Art is a product, telling its story of the people 
from whom it springs as truly as literature or philos- 
,ophy. In all these departments of culture, if they 
are rightly Pirsued, we are coming into larger and 
‘closer contact with men; we are securing a more 
intimate acquaintance with the human personality, 
and are receiving that larger impact of humanity 
upon our lives, which shall not only give us a com- | 
prehensive knowledge of man, but shall enable us to 
see what forces have secured man’s truest progress, 
and what influences and principles will best contribute 
_to.our own. 
~»), The chief reason for the importance of this personal 
*¢@lement in all the training and discipline of life, lies 
“in the fact that truth is best embodied and expressed 
“in personality. “Ideas,” says George Eliot, “ are 
‘often poor ghosts; our sun-filled eyes cannot discern 
them. They pass athwart us in their vapor, and 
cannot make themselves felt. But sometimes they 
ave made flesh: they breathe upon us with warm 
breath; they touch us with soft, responsive hands ; 
they look at us with sad, sincere eyes, and speak to 
is in appealing tones. They are clothed in a living 
human soul, with all its conflicts, its faith, its love. 
“Then their presence is a power. Then they shake 
us like a passion, and we are drawn after them with 
a gentle compulsion, as flame is drawn to flame.” 
The gifted novelist has nowhere uttered truer words. 
Truth comes to us with greatest force when it comes 
‘tipped and winged with the fire of a great personality. 
Truth has her mightiest stronghold among men in 
the personalities which receive and embody her prin- 
Ciples; and in and through such personalities she 
teaches her greatest lessons and exerts her greatest 
power. It is chiefly through personality that truth 
is mada vital and exerts its formative force upon the 
eharacter. The names of “right” and “ duty,” and 
‘the formulated principles of obligation and conduct, 
“are indeed impressive, and awaken responses in the 
‘moral nature; but when one’s life is daily touched 
by another life, which has made right and duty its 
‘law, and taken the principles of righteousness and 
‘love into its very essence, this power does more than 
‘awaken in him a responsive sentiment. He now 
receivec more than an idea; a real and» living. force 
bears itself in upon his life, which nothing, -but a 


‘appreciated by those whose good opinion commands the 


here a secret of personal power which transmits itself 
anysteriously to his life, and establishes its subtle 
dominion over, him. 

, Such in God's order is the working of the all-per- 
vasive forces of goodness. ‘Truth, indeed, is mighty, 
for her seat is the bosom of God; but God does not 
work in humanity by arbitrary fiats of almightiness, 
but it and through those personal relations which he 
has established among men. Even in revealing 
himself to then he followed this method. Having 
exhausted in message and miracle all other possibili- 
ties of revelation, he at length reveals himself in a 
personality, when “the Word became flesh.” There 
is no other medium for an adequate revelation of God. 
This supreme fact of the moral order is the highest 
attestation of the fact that truth is best revealed from 
man to man—as it is revealed from God to man— 
through personality. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is both stimulus and encouragement to one’s 
work in the knowledge that that work is watched and 


highest respect. It is, therefore, a pleasant feature of 
work on such a paper as The Sunday School Times, thf 
its pages are Tread with careful interest by eminent 
scholars, abroad as well as at home. An illustration of 
the words of cheer that come to those who speak to the 
public through this agency, is found in a note just re- 
ceived from the Right Reverend C. J. Ellicott, Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, as follows: 
PALACE, GLOUCESTER, 
My Drar Sr: March 5, 1890, 
By some accident, the number of your interesting paper for 
February 8 failed to reach me. As I much value The Sunday 
School Times, I venture to ask for that number so as to have 
the set complete in continuity. 
With all good wishes, 
Very faithfully yours, 
~ ©. J., Gloucester and Bristol. 
Bishop Ellicott is well known to American readers, by 
his commentaries on the Bible and his “ Life of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” as well as by his position as chairman of 
the New Testament Revision Company. His diocese is 
that in which Robert Raikes began the modern Sunday- 
school movement. The fact that a Bible scholar of his 
eminence desires to have every number of The Sunday 
School Times available for useé.and preservation, is one 
of the indications. of the value and influence of current 
helps to popular Bible study. An important article 
from the pen of Bishop Ellicott, on ‘“‘The Maries.of the 
Gospels,” appearing in these pages this week, will have 
special interest to the general reader as well as to the 
careful student. 


If a choice were to be made between an imperfect 
person aad a perfect one, for a position as Sunday-school 
teacher, there ought to be no question a: to which should 
be selected, But when the choiee is between two im- 
perfect persons, it is not always easy to say which form 
of imperfection is, all things considered, the preferable” 
one. An Ohio superintendent has had his perplexities 
at this point. He says: 


It always occurg to me to turn first to The Sunday School 
Times whenever I want light on any subject connected with 
the Sunday-school; and, believing that the information I ask 
for will be helpful to many others, I would like you to answer 
in Notes on Open Letters. I am a Sunday-school superinten- 
dent, and I realize more deeply every day the responsibility of 
the work. In selecting teachers, I frequently have to choose 
between willing incompetent teachers and willing incompetent 
characters. I will illustrate by two classes, The teacher of 
class number one, while he studies his lessons faithfully, has no 
more ideas of teaching than he has of the wrong side of the 
moon; and he often fails complétely of teaching anything in 
the lesson. The class sees the lack: yet, notwithstanding it, 
the Christian character of the teacher is such that every pupil 
respects him thoroughly, and he leads them and influences 
them for good more than can be expressed. The teacher of 
class number two has the ability and disposition to interest his 
class greatly, is faithful and prompt, and his inflaence over 
his class is as great as, or greater than, that of number one ; but, 
although a chureh-member, he has not a desirable Christian 
character. His immorality is known to all the class, and one 
dan see how their views of morality are molded by his influence. 
Their admiration for him injures them. Is it wise, or right, to 
select teachers whose characters are not good? Do you not 
think the teacher’s character should be of first consideration ? 


Of éoutse, a man of good character is preferable to a 
man of bad ¢haracter; and a man of bad character has 





teacher’s work is twofold, including instruction ‘aa influ- 
ence. A teacher whose influence is for good may do far 
more for a scholar or for a class, without imparting direct 
instruction, than a teacher who has ability as an instruc- 
tor, but whose influence is away from the right. The 
true er is One who both instructs and influences 
aright; but if only half a teacher is available, let it be 
the half that influences the scholars Christward. It is 
better to be led to heaven without knowing much, than 
to be led in the opposite direction with an overflow ‘of 
knowledge. 





— 





“ WE SHALL BE SATISFIED WHEN WE 
AWAKE.” 


BY MARY BRADLEY. 


The world ‘s wise with many a uew conceit, 
And our old hope of heaven, that was so sweet, 
In simpler times, is now a hope forlorn,— 

The superstition of “a ereed outworn,” 

That only babes and sucklings still repeat. 


No God, it says, save that which we create 
in our own consciousness; no after-state 
To bring us recompense for good or ill. 
We live, we die; and unborn lives fulfil 
The immortality for which we wait. 


Ah world, wise world! if yoy are right, indeed, ‘ 
Where shall the broken-hearted find a creed 

To give them comfort? When the eartli is piled 
Upon the ¢offin-lid that hides her child, 

What is there left to meet the mother’s need ? 


And laying down her hopeless life at last, 
What joy to know its shadow will be.cast 
On unborn generations? Better be 

As the dumb beasts are, soulless, and go free 
Alike from care for future things or past ! 


For me, [ learned, beside a grassy bed 

Where white arms of a marble cross are spread, 
And heartsease purples with the budding spzing, 
That life, like love, is an immortal thing, 

And both shall rise, as Christ rose, from the dead. 


Wisdom may cavil, Learning make it plain 
That all the sacred promises are vain ; 
But, O my own! whose every thought inspires 
To higher aims and holier desires, 

~ [shall lie down by you and rise again. 


And thou, dear Lord and Master! for whose sake — 

This cross we cling to, on whose death we stake 

Our deathless confidence, thy word has lent 

Assurance sweet wherein I rest content : 

** We shall be satisfied when we awake.” 
Washington, D. C. 





THE MARIES OF THE GOSPELS. 


BY THE RIGHT REY. ©. J. ELLICOTT, D.D, 


It may not be uninteresting or unprofitable to the 
general reader if we make a few historical comments 
upon the subject which stands at the head of this article. 
Questions of some intricacy are involved in the discrimi- 
nation between the holy women bearing the name of 
Mary, and controversies of real moment turn upon the 
relationships existing, or supposed to exist, between two 
at least of those who will come before us in the follow- 
ing sketch. Se 

There would seem to be, then, no better way of pro- 
ceeding than, in the first place, to put together all that 
can be collected in the Holy Gospels relating to each one 
of the name; ahd then to consider the more difficult 
matters of relationships and identity. 

To begin, then, we seem clearly justified by the sacred 
narrativé in recognizing four different persoris each bear- 
ing the same, not then uncommon, name of Mary; namely, 
(1) the’ blessed Virgin Mary, (2) Mary of Magdala, (3) 
Mary of Bethany, and (4) Mary, the wife of Clopas. In 
the Acts of the Apostles (Acts 12: 12), we meet with yet 
another Mary, the mother of John Mark; but in the 
present paper we have only to consider the first four. 

What does the gospel history tell us ofieach ? 

1. In regard of the Blessed Virgin, we have somewhat 
full notices of her early life, only two or three notices of 
her after life, and one faint but most touching indication of 
with whom, and perhaps also where, in all probability, 
her holy life was ultimately spent. Legend and apoc- 
ryphal story has, as we might have expected, sought 
to supply fuller details, but to these we can “_ make 
passing allusions. 

The Blessed Virgin comes before us in the narrative 
of St. Luke as dwelling, at least at the time of the 
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ahnunciation, at Nazareth in Galilee, being then be- 
trothed to Joseph, an. undoubted descendant of Boris, 
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and so spoken of by the angel in the dream recorded by 
St. Matthew (Matt. 1: 20). _If verification of this last 
point were needed, it is abundantly supplied by the state- 
ment of Hegesippus (Euseb. “‘ Hist.,” 3 : 20), that mem- 
bers of the family appeared afterwards before Domitian 
as descendants of the house of David. But here a ques- 
tion of somé interest is raised: Was the Virgin Mary 
also a descendant of David? It has been maintained by 
good interpreters that the words “ of the house of David” 
(Luke 1: 27) are to be referred, not simply to the im- 
mediately preceding substantive “ Joseph,” but also to 
the antecedent portion of the clause, so that we are to 
understand that both parents were of the Davidic family. 
It is added, that the fact of the Virgin Mary having 
traveled with Joseph to Bethlehem, at the time of-the 
enrolment, points in the same direction, and that St. 
Luke’s genealogy (Luke 3 : 23 sqq.) is to be regarded as 
giving her actual pedigree. 4 

On the other hand, it is contended, and apparently 
with preponderant probability, that, in the first pas- 
sage, the connection is much more natural, if it be 
considered that the words “of the house of David” 
refer solely to Joseph ; that, in reference to the journey 
to Bethlehem, the evangelist could hard!y have failed 
to have placed the clause giving the reason of the 
journey not, as it stands, in the singular number, and 
immediately after the mention of Joseph, but after 
both clauses, and in the plural number, “ because 
they,” etc. The studied perspicuity with which St. 
Luke always writes is here an argument of consid- 
erable force. Into the supposed argument from the 
genealogy of St, Luke, it will not be possible to enter in 
this paper. It may be enough to say that there is noth- 
ing in the text, whatever be the order of the words that 
may be adopted as the true reading, that would lead to 
the supposition that St. Luke was here giving the geneal- 
ogy of the Virgin Mary. The only fact from which any 
inference could be drawn as to the tribe of the Virgin, 
is the fact of her being related to the mother of the Bap- 
tist (Luke 1: 36), who, we know, was of the daughters 
of Aaron (Luke 1: 5); but even here the mention of the 
relationship is in too general terms to justify the deduc- 
tion that, as is maintained by Ewald and others, Mary 
whs of the tribe of Levi. At any rate, if it was so, it 
could never have occupied any prominence in Christian 
thought; for compare Hebrews 7 : 14. 

Some faint difficulty remains as to the original home 
of the Virgin Mary. It is contended that, from the lan- 
guage of St. Matthew (Matt. 2 : 22, 23), we are to con- 
clude that this could not have been Galilee, but whs 
probably Bethlehem. Whether such an inference can 
fairly be drawn from the words may properly be doubted. 
At any rate, the language of St. Luke is so distinct and 
consistent as to Nazareth being the original home of 
Joseph and Mary (Luke 2: 39), that we must abide 
by it, and be satisfied that if we knew all the details we 
should be able to account for the apparent tenor of the 
words of St. Matthew. It is, at least, quite conceivable 
that Joseph and Mary may have intended, after the mar- 
velous circumstances connected with our Lord’s birth, 
to have made Bethlehem their future abode, and that 
they thus naturally contemplated, in the first instance, 
a réfurn to the new home (Matt. 2 : 22). 

Into the further facts connected with the Blessed Virgin 
which are disclosed in the gospel narrative, we do not 
propose here to enter, our object being simply to dis- 
‘criminate between the four who bear the name, in regard 
of merely external circumstances. [n conclusion, we 
may notice that according to tradition the parents of the 
Virgin were Joachim, a person of influence, and Anna 
or Anne, the daughter of a priest bearing the name of 
Matthan; that Mary was the child of their old age; that 
she was fifteen years old at the birth of our Lord, and 
that she died at the age of fifty-nine,—or, according to 
others, at the age of seventy-two,—and was buried at 
Ephesus, The connection of her name with Ephesus is 
natural enough, as early writers (Irenseus, Eusebius) 
specify that city as the final home of St. John, to whom, 
as we well remember, our dying Lord committed this 
highly favored and blessed woman. . 

2. The second Mary, as in order of the mention of her 
name in the gospel narrative, is Mary Magdalene, or 
Mary of Magdala,—a place on the western shore of the 
Lake of Galilee, and now bearing the name of Mejdet, 
perhaps identical with the Magadan mentioned in 
Matthew 15: 39 (Rev. Ver.). We first meet with this 
Mary in the notice given by St. Luke (Luke 8 : 2 seg.) 
of the women who, after having been “healed of evil 
spirits and infirmities,” accompanied the Lord and his 
apostles in their missionary journeyings, and “ minis- 
tered unto them of their substance.” It is specially noted 


» 





by the evangelist (see also Mark 16 : 9) that “seven 
devils” had, by the Lord’s merciful healing, gone forth 
from her. From the hint afforded by the demoniac or 
demoniacs of Gadara, we may suppose that a simul- 
taneous possession is alluded to (comp. also Matt. 12: 25; 
Luke 11: 26); and from the word “healed” we may 
not unnaturally suppose that it was a bodily, rather 
than a spiritual, case, and that the popular identifica- 
tion of Mary Magdalene with the unknown woman who 
anointed the Lord’s feet in the house of the Pharisee 
Simon (Luke’7 : 36 sqq.), is mistaken, and morally im- 
probable. Still more indefensible is the identification 
of this anointing mentioned by St. Luke, and that men- 
tioned by St, Matthew (Matt. 26 : 6),-St. Mark (Mark 
14: 3), and St. John (John 12: 8), as having taken place 
at Bethany, and the consequent confusion between Mary 
of Magdala and Mary of Bethany. 

The last incident connected with this devoted woman 
is the manifestation of the risen Lord vouchsafed to her 
early on the resurrection morn, in the garden of the 
sepulcher (John 20: 11 sgg.). Two things would seem 
always connected with the memory of Mary Magdalene, 
if we may draw any inference from the mention of her 
name by St. Mark (Mark 16 : 9),—that she was rescued 
from the indwelling of devils, and was the first to whom 
the Lord appeared after his resurrection from the dead. 

Legend has sought to identify her with the daughter 
of the Canaanitish woman (Matt. 15: 22; Mark 7: 25), 
but, it need hardly be said, on no grounds that rise 
above scarcely plausible conjecture. 

8. The third Mary of the Gospels is Mary of Bethany, 
first mentioned by St. Luke (Luke 10: 39) as being the 
sister of a certain Martha, who, at some place not speci- 
fied, received our Lord into her house at some time, as 
it would seem, in the course of our Lord’s last journey. 
It is certain, from the subsequent narrative of the evan- 
gelist (see Luke 13: 22; 17: 11), that our Lord could 
not have yet arrived at Bethany. It has been supposed, 
therefore, by some expositors, that this must have been 
on some former visit to Jerusalem. This much, at any 
rate, would appear to be certain,—-that the family were 
so well known to our Lord as to have been loved by him 
(John 1138, 5) some time previous to his visit, at. the 
raising of Lazarus. The conjecture, therefore, may be 
considered plausible. 

The circumstance with which the name of Mary of 
Bethany appears to have been especially connected, was 
the anointing of the head and feet of our blessed Lord, 
in the house of Simon the leper. It was solemnly de- 
clared by our Lord that it was to be a memorial of her 
(Matt. 26 : 13; Mark 14: 9) wheresoever the gospel 
should be preached; and when St. John, writing two 
generations afterward, first mentions the name of the 
holy woman, he at once distinguishes her from every 
other Mary, as “that Mary which anointed the Lord with 
ointment, and wiped his feet with her hair” (John 
11:2), After this holy scene, Mary of Bethany passes 
away completely from our view. 

4. The fourth Mary whose name appears in the Gos- 
pels is one about whose identification there is some dif- 
ficulty, and with whom questions of the deepest interest 
have been associated. This Mary is mentioned by St. 
Matthew as one of the women who had followed our Lord 
from Galilee, and beheld, afar off, the crucifixion (Matt. 
27 : 55, 56). She is also mentioned by the evangelist as 
present at the burial of our Lord, and at the sepulcher 
on the morning of the resurrection, and is described as 
“the mother of James and Joses.” She is similarly 
mentioned by St. Mark (Mark 15 : 40), and is described 
as “the mother of James the Little and of Joses.” 
In Luke (24:10) she is only mentioned as having 
gone to the sepulcher, and is described, more briefly, as 
“the [mother] of James.” So far we have no difficulty. 
When we turn to John, we find mention of the holy 
women that stood by the cross, and in the following 
words, which we studiously leave without punctuation : 
“His mother and the sister of his mother Mary the 
[wife] of Clopas and Mary Magdalene.” Now, before 
we notice the punctuation, we may consider this as clear, 
—that Mary, here described as “the [wife] pf Clopas,” 


‘is identical with the mother of James and Joses. But, 


was she, or was she not, the sister of the Virgin? If 
she was, thén the words, “ Mary the [wife] of Clopas,” 
must be considered as in apposition to, and as explana- 
tory of, the unnamed “sister of his mother;” and we 
must conclude that no more than three persons are men- 
tioned. If, however, she was not the sister of the Vir- 
gin, then there would be four persons, in two pairs,— 
two persons described, and two definitely named. What 
is our decision to be? As we know that much hangs on 
it, it is, perhaps, difficult to judge with perfect impar- 





tiality. This, however, surely may be said, —that, as no 
one is elsewhere mentioned, in the whole gospel narrative, 
as “the sister of the Virgin,” it seems difficult to believe 
that, in ‘a passage in which it would seem clearly to be 
the desire of the inspired writer to be explicit in his 
mention of names, this insufficient designation should 
have been given of the pious woman referred to, It is 
only by comparison with the parallel passages in St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, that we can obtain any means of 
identifying this sister of the Virgin. If she be not the 
wife of Clopas, she must apparently be “the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee” (Matt. 27: 56; comp. Mark 15: 40), 
—an identification to which Scripture does not elsewhere 
give any support. 

If, on the contrary, we take what would seem to be the 
more natural connection of the clauses in the verse which 
we are now considering, we at once drift into the much- 
contested question of “the Lord’s brethren.” ~ Into this 
it is obvious that we cannot enter in this paper; but this, 
at any rate, may be said: that great, confessedly, as would 
seem to be the difficulty arising from the apparent fact 
that each of two sisters had the same name, Mary, it 
seems a greater difficulty to suppose that the James and 
Joses who were the sons of the wife of Clopas are differ- 
ent persons from the James and Joses who are mentioned 
by St. Mark (Mark 6: 2) as two of our Lord’s brethren, 
If we are prepared further to identify the name Alpheus 
with Clopas,—and the arguments for this are certainly 
very strong,—we shall have the further fact that the Mary 
we are now considering. was the mother of an Apostle, 
That she was also the mother of a second Apostle seems 
more doubtful, for the view of the Revised Version that 
the Apostle Jude was not the brother, but the son of 
James (Luke 6 : 16) is certainly more probable than the 
contrary. 

But we must proceed no further into the intricacies 
connected with the identifications involved in the keenly 
debated subject of the Lord’s brethren. We have now 
done what we have attempted todo. We have cleared 
up, we hope, any passing difficulties that might be felt 
in regard of those who, in the gospel narrative, bear the 
name of Mary. The further difficulties that our results 
may be considered to involve belong fairly to a different, 
and far more complicated, subject. 


The Palace, Gloucester, England. 





HOW TO WIN SOULS. 
BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


George MacDonald, in one of his books, tells of a child 
who wished that he were a painter, that he might help 
God paint his clouds and sunsets. But there is a yet 
higher co-working with God that is permitted to all his 
children; they can help him put the beauty of his own 
image on immortal souls, This is the most enduring 
work possible in this universe. The touch of beauty 
you put on a life yesterday, by the earnest word you 
spoke, by the new impulse yoy started in the heart of 
your friend, by the vision of heavenly purity you gave 
in your own life to one who was with you, will be bright 
when sun and stars shall have burned out to blackness, 

But of all work on human lives, the saving of souls is 
the noblest. ‘Let him know,” says the Holy Scripture, 
“that he which converteth a sinner from the error of his 
way, shall save a soul from death, and shall cover a 
multitude of sins.” Better than all other knowledge, 
then, is that which teaches one how to win souls. This 
is our part. Christ made the redemption, but he gives 
to us the work of telling men of it. He passes the bread 
to the hungry multitude through the hands of his dis- 
ciples. He alone can save souls, but we must seek the 
lost and bring them to him. 

For this sacred ministry we surely must be holy. 
The grace of Christ may be carried just as well in the 
heart of a plain fisherman as in that of a learned rabbi; 
but the vessel_must be clean. He who would be a win- 
ner of souls must know by experience what it is to repent 
of sin and put it away at whatever cost. He must have 
turned his own feet away from evil paths before he can 
convert others fram the error of their ways. Only holy 
lives can win the unholy to holiness. We must be living 
gospels ourselves, must be Christ to men, before our 
words can have any power in drawing them to Christ. 

It is said that Francis of Assisi one day stepped down 
into the cloisters of his monastery and said to a young 
monk: “ Brother, let us go down into the town and 
preach.” So they went forth, the venerable father and 
the young man, conversing as they went. Along the 
principal streets, around the lowly alleys, and even to 
the outskirts of the town, and to the village beyond, they 
wound their way, at length returning to the monastery 
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eegate. Then spoke the young monk: “Father, ‘when 
shall we begin to preach?” “My son,” said Francis, 
looking down kindly on the young man, “ we have’ béen 
; preaching; we were preaching while we were walking. 
~ We have been seen, looked at, our behavior has been 
remarked; so we have delivered a morning. sermon. 
» Ah! my son,” continued the saintly man, “it is no use 
epthat we walk anywhere to preach, unless we preach as 
we walk,” In this way we must all be preachers if we 

4, would win souls. We must preach as we walk. 
oe Then in the matter of teaching we must somehow, 
as \, first of all, get lost men to know that God loves them. 
|) «This really is the very heart of the gospel message, It 
was to reveal this truth to men that the Son of God came 
¢toearth, This was the burden of his words wherever he 
«went. It was this blessed revelation that shone out from 
the cross, And this is what we are to make men know 
and believe,—that God loves them, It is related of Ed- 
»ward Irving that he went once. to see a dying boy. 
‘ Batering the room, he put his hand on the sufferer’s 
«head, and said simply, “My boy, God loves you,” and 
svwentaway. The boy started from his bed, and called 
out to. those about him in the room, “God loves me! 
God loves me!” That one word had been a revelation 
to him, and it burned and glowed in his heart until it 
’ changed him into a new creature, stamping the image of 
--Ged upon his soul. This is the one message that we 
. should whisper in the ears of those we try to win for 
Ghrist. To get them deeply and truly to believe this is 

: to save them. 

i... We cannot win the lost without a genuine love for 
-souls in our own hearts. We can never be a great bless- 
‘ing to those for whom we do not personally care, We 
‘cmay help them in external ways,—providing bread for 
their hunger, fuel for their fires, clothes to keep them 
~ warm, and not really care for them at all; but we can 
be of little spiritual help to one we do not love. All 
«yuecessfal winners of souls have compassionate hearts. 
No one can read the Gospels thoughtfully, and not be 
struck with Christ’s intense and passionate love for souls. 
. He looked upon the most ruined life with a pity that 
, drew out all his great heart in melting tenderness. Wé 
» read continually that he was moved with compassion as 
he beheld sin’s sad and terrible work in the people about 
edtim, « He wept with loud wail and outery over those who 
© wbstinately and persistently rejected his mercy and grace. 

Bome measure of the love that brought Christ from 
héaven to earth, and inspired in him such care, such 

* Compassion for souls, and led him at last to his wonder- 
ful sacrifice, we must have, if we would be Christ’s mes- 
* pengers in bringing the unsaved to him. Unless we do, 
* at is scarcely wo-t our while to try to do this sacred 
“work, “God loves you, and I love you,” is the burden 
of the message of Mr. McAll to the masses in Paris, 
* ‘mong whom he has won so many precious gems for 
*Mhrist’s crown. There is little use in telling people the 
- first part of the message, if we cannot tell them also the 
<@econd part, or at least make them see it in our face and 
in our true, tireless, tender interest in them. The love 
of Christ-must throb in our own hearts, and shine in our 
‘eyes, and speak in our words and very tones, and offer 
: #welf again on the cross in our lives, in our efforts to save 
others, if we would win them for heaven. There must 
be in our hearts a passion for souls, 

When we go to peuple in a mere perfunctory way, and 
with unwet eye and emotionless voice tell them of their 
need and of Christ’s love and grace, we fail to move them. 
But when they see that we truly love them, it is well- 

‘nigh impossible for them to resist our persuasion. Said 
a man with whom another had been pleading: “I am 
not convinced by what you say. I am not sure that I 
cannot answer every one of your arguments. But there 
is one thing which I confess I cannot understand. It 
puzzles me, and makes me feel a power in what you say. 

* It is why you should care enough for me to take ail this 
trouble, and to labor with me as if you cared for my soul.” 

:Phis illustrates the all but resistless power of efforts on 
behalf of others when there is in the heart of the seeker 

*@ true love for souls. 

~=“Biut love for souls is not the only fire that must burn 
within the breast. Said Zinzendorf, giving in a word 

sthe very secret of all his intense missionary zeal, “I have 
but one passion, and that is He.” Above all love, even 
for men’s souls, must be love for Christ. When Jesus 
‘would restore the fallen Peter to his apostleship, he plied 
him three times with the question, “ Lovest thou me?” 
before he gave him the charge, “ Feed my sheep. Feed 
my lamba.” Love for Christ is the one great all-inclu- 
sive motive that alone will fit one for soul-winning. We 
must love those we seek to save, but we must love Christ 
more; we must love them because we love him, because 

















































































































































































































he loves them, because he gave himself for them. We 
must seek to win them, not for ourselves, but for him. 
It is not enough to get people to love ts and trust us, 
for we cannot save them. We must get them to love 
Christ, trust him, and follow him. Thus we must hide 
ourselves out of sight, not caring to be seen or known as 
the doer of the work, and point all eyes to the Saviour. 
He who is thinking of getting honor for himself, is not 
a vessel ready to be used by Christ. 

It is said of the great artist Michael Angelo, that, 
when at work, he wore over his forehead; fastened on his 
cap, &@ lighted candle, in order that no shadow of himself 
might fall upon the marble or the canvas. We need to 
take exceeding care that no shadow of ourselves, our 
pride, our vanity, our personal ambitions, our self-seek- 
ing, fall upon what we are doing for Christ. To seek to 
win souls that we ourselves may have the glofy of sue- 
cess in Christian work, is to dim and darken the beauty 
of all we do, and to make ourselves vessels unmeet for 
the Master’s use. We are ready for this most sacred of 
all ministry only when we are content to be nothing, 
that Christ may indeed be all in all, 

To this work of winning souls every believer in Christ 
is called. It is emphatically the ministry on which 
every Sunday-school teacher is sent. If we do not seek 
to bring lost ones to Christ, why are we teachers at all? 
Those who sit in our classes, look up into our faces with 
unspoken yet almost pathetic appeal: “Lead us to 
Christ. Tell us how to be saved. Show us the way to 
be Christians.” . There is no trifling in this world so 
serious, so terrible, as that of those who ‘fill the teachers’ 
places week after week, and do not try, by all the power 
that is in them, to win their scholars’ souls for Christ 
and for heaven. They are waiting to be saved, and 
perhaps we are the one link between them and Christ, 
If we fail, they may perish; but their blood will be 
upon us, 

Philadelphia. 





EASTER MORNING. 
BY GRORGE T. PACKARD. 


While it is yet dark, the first day of the week, 
The graves of faithful dead before me seem. 
A sudden glow illumes the twilight pale, 
Mound answering mound with responsive gleam. 


A new host of stars lit by a new-born Sun, 
Unnumbered graves send forth the Easter light. 
They shine, to tell my soul the Saviour lives, 
A conqueror mightier than death’s might! 
New Haven, Conn. 





LEGENDS AND LIFE OF MODERN MALTA. 


BY HARRIET MIDDLETON NEVIN, 


The first view of Malta, on steaming in under the walla 
of the Castle of St. Angelo and Fort St. Elmo, is of a 
strongly fortified and barren place. As we were landed 
at Valetta, the capital city, however, our thoughts were 
not of vegetation and fortifications, but of the Apostle 
Paul and of the famous Knights of St. John. The town 
of Valetta is picturesque, ‘with very narrow, hilly streets, 
some of them being nothing but long flights of stone 
steps, and all affording in the distance most exquisite 
glimpses of the bluest of seas and skies. The houses are 
light-colored, with balconies everywhere; and on the 
flat roofs, partly covered with gardens, we watched the 
moonlit sea and town, or sought a shady corner for a 
noonday siesta. 

Altogether one seems quite ifi the East at Ma!ta. There 
isa good walk along the bastion, affording many fine 
views of harbor, sea, and town, the harbor being indented 
by numerous small bays. In the Barracka Garden you 
look through étone arches at the sea and a fleet riding at 
anchor, the latter comprising some of the most famous 
ships in the English navy. All were under the orders 
of the Duke of Edinburgh, who, with his family, was at 
that time living in the Governor’s palace in the center 
of the island. 

All through Malta the beggars are very importunate, 
and, on One occasion, a man who wished to act as our 
guide ran for several miles alongside the carriage. The 
wouen of Malta generally dress in black, with a queer 
black silk head-dress looking like an apron gathered up 
at one side and stiff on the other. 

About two hours’ drive from Valetta you reach Civita 
Vecchia, which was the chief city of Malta when the 
island was called Melita. Here is shown the Grotto of 
St. Paul, underneath the church of the same name, where 
the apostle is said to have resided during his three 
months’ residence on the island. Legends are all very 
well, but it hardly seems probable that Publius, the gov- 





ernor of the island, who received Paul and his fellow- 
travelers “courteously,” would have given them such 
poor accommodations, or that St. Paul would have pur- 
sued his trade of tent-making in a dark cave, when above- 
ground it was so bright and sunny. Another legend 
gives this as the spot where St. Paul preached to the 
people. His statue, that of a most ordinary-looking 
man, stands in the square; and in the church itself is a 
picture of the ship wrecked in the distance, and close at 
hand the Apostle Paul, with the serpent hanging from 
his hand. Still another legend places the church of 
St, Paul on the spot where stood the palace of the gov- 
ernor Publius, with whom the Apostle is said to have 
lodged. 

Near by are some catacombs, but they are very limited 
in extent compared with those of Rome or Paris, and 
decidedly inferior in construction. Here they have re- 
eéntly excavated a Roman villa, well preserved, and in 
which are many fine mosaics. On the drive you pass 
numerous villages; for Malta, in proportion to its ex- 
tent, contains more inhabitants: than any other country 
of Europe. The scenery is markedly Oriental, with many 
stone walls, and not much vegetation to be seen except- 
ing where soil has been brought artificially. In such 
places it is very fertile, several crops being produced 


‘in one year. We drove to the northern coast of the 


island to visit St. Paul’s Bay, the traditional scene of 
the Apostle’s shipwreck. Only a tradition, apparently, 
fixes this spot, and yet there are so many evidences: in 
its favor that it seems wellnigh certain. It is an ordi- 
nary-looking bay, surrounded by stone houses, to which 
the inhabitants of Valetta goin summer; yet one cannot 
but gaze on it with the deepest interest. 

On arriving there we took a queer-looking, deep boat, 
with the seats on top, and were rowed across to the small 
island of Salmonetta, on which the ship is said to have 
struck, and where a statue of St. Paul commemorates the 
spot. This is the same place where the English frigate 
“Lively” was wrecked in 1810. It is a small bay, at 
one extremity of which the cliffs sink down into a flat 
beach. The point off which the ship of St. Paul had 
anchored was Ras-el-Koura, and what seemed another 
promontory opposite was in reality the small island of 
Salmonetta, separated from the mainland by a narrew, 


deep, and précipitous#thannel. Inthe angry seas caused 


by the currents running through this channel meeting 
the waters of the bay, St. Paul’s vessel would not answer 
to the helm, and they could only run her ashore, striking 
deep into a bank of mud such as are still at the same 
spot. As the unsupported stern was dashed to pieces 
by the waves, those in the ship rushed to the bow, and 
threw themselves, with planks and pieces of the wreck 
to support them, into this narrow channel that. sepa- 
rated them from safety, and finally stood, a drenched 
and shivering crowd, on the desolate shores of Malta. 
On this low, barren Point Koura, with the angry seas 
beating over it then, as they do even now, the ship had 
been run aground, and, as the day dawned, the fright- 
ened sailors “‘knew not the land;” for, where Valetta 
now stands, was the usual stopping-place, and they had 
been driven to the other side of the island. 

About an hour’s drive from St. Paul’s Bay is the Grotto 
of Calypso, supposed to be the cave where U)yss@ was 
detained for seven years during his wanderings after the 
taking of Troy. The present inhabitants of Maltaspeak 
an Arabic dialect, and look like Arabs; but. the island 
was originally colonized by the Phenicians, from whom 
the Greeks of Si¢ily captured it in 736 B.C. -To them it 
owes its name of Melita, from the honey for which it has 
ever been famous, This iittle island, only sixty miles in 
circumference, has had a. checkered career on account of 
its importance as a maritime and commercial station on 
the direct route between Egypt and Italy. It was taken 
from the Greeks by the Carthaginians, and, in the first 
Panic War, was seized by the Romans, under whom Pub- 
lius was pro-pretor at the time of the visit of St. Paul. 
About the middle of the fifth century it was taken by 
the Vandals, a few years later by the Goths, and finally, 
in the nigth century, was held by the Arabs under. the 
Emir of Sicily. It was taken from them by the Normans, 
and in 1530 the emperor, Charles V., gave it to the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, whom the Turks had 
banished from the island of Rhodes. Then it-enjoyed 
distinction under the sovereign rule of the Knights, sur- 
rendered to Napoleon on his way to Egypt, and at last 
was recovered by the English, in whose hands it remains 
to-day, one of their strongest fortresses and most valu- 
able posts. 

Under the Knights’ sway Malta was rendered almost 


impregnable; and. in 1566 the capital city, Valetta, was 


commenced under Grand Master Jeande la Valette, after 
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St. John were always inaugurated at the gates of Civita 
Vecchia; the ceremonies consisting of the presentation 
of the keys of the city, taking the oath, a mass, and a 
concluding “Te Deum.” Near there we saw the first 
tower built by the Knights,—a low stone structure ‘de- 
cidedly insignificant in appearance in comparison with 
those of the present day. 

The most important church on the island is that of 
St. John, the interior of which is most elaborately deco- 
rated. The floor is wholly paved with mosaic slabs, 
beneath which many Knights are buried. The various 
chapels of the different countries represented in the 
order are rich in gilded wood-carvings, gorgeous monu- 
ments, costly altars, and paintings. The most noted of 
. these last is “The Beheading of St. John,” by Michael 
. Angelo Carravaggio. The roof is richly decorated and 
almost covered by large paintings illustrating prominent 
events in the life of their tutelary saint. The high altar 
is of costly marbles and stones wrought into mosaic, and 
over the choir is a fine piece of sculpture representing 
the baptism of Christ by St. John. The candlesticks, 
lamp, and gate are of solid silver; the rest of the orna- 
ments, such as the lectern and others, are now of bronze, 
the silver ones having been taken away by the French. 
Finely carved bronze and marble tombs surround one on 
every side. 

One of the most interesting relics of the Knights is the 
palace of the Grand Master, now used as a residence by 
the English governor, together with its armory. In what 
is now the council chamber are Gobelin tapestries a 
hundred and fifty years old, but still fresh and beautiful, 
representing Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. The 
long corridor leading to the armory is lined with wooden 
effigies of the Knights in full armor; and in the armory 
itself are preserved many suits of mail, old battle-flags, 
swords and other weapons, and the original grant of the 
island with the autograph of Charles V. Wesat in the 
old state carriage of the grand masters,—the same one 
that was used after them by Napoleon I. 

Around the palace are pretty gardens made gay with 
plumbago, hibiscus, and other plants. But among the 
memories of Malta that will linger longest,in our minds 
are the walks on the house-top, and the views from there 
of the blue Mediterranean and the light-covered houses 
of Valetta made gorgeous by the brilliant sunsets or 
bathed in the silvery beams of the moonlight. 

Riverton, N. J. 





NOT “MEETING,” BUT “ MEETINGS.” " 


BY ELLA A, DRINKWATER. 


Paradoxical as it may appear, when a teachers’-meet- 
ing is impossible, it is quite feasible to systain several 
teachers’-meetings. The one great objection tu the 
meeting, especially in the rural districts, is, that there is 
no central place, where all may meet, weariness from 
summer labor or the mud and storms of winter making 
this a reasonable excuse. But the teachers can be 
divided into neighborhoods, with a meeting for each 
neighborhood, convening either at some central house, 
or at each house in the neighborhood in turn. 

Let me give, as an example, the rural school most 
familiar to me (where the winds are as high, the nights 
as dark, the mud as deep during the winter, and the long 
summer days as full of labor a8 any that may be ex- 
perienced by the readers of The Sunday School Times), 
consisting of fourteen teachers, The pastor, vice-super- 
intendent, and four teachers, live in the village; this I 
will call meeting number one. 

A mile and a half from the village live the Bible-class 
teacher, the infant-class teacher, the secretary, and a 
floating teacher, near neighbors, their families as well as 
themselves taking a warm interest in Bible study ; this I 
call meeting number two, of most excellent material. A 
mile from the village the homes of seven teachers are 
clustered, one of them the superintendent of the school, 
this making meeting number three. Within easy walk- 
ing distance in the foulest weather, with exceptionally 
good material and qualified leaders, if these three meet- 
ings are not sustained it is because there is no desire for 
a teachers’-meeting. 

Occasionally, at the most convenient season, these 
meetings may be united for one evening, and the vitality 
of several live meetings fused in one, that will manifest 
their superiority to one poorly attended meeting. 

Meetings cut the knot for the rural schools. In one 
of the neighborhoods mentioned, six teachers have found 
it not only possible, but helpful, to meet each week for 
Bible study, floating teachers and older scholars joining 
with them. What is possible for one neighborhood, in 


this respect, is possible for all nelghiborbiotitiy: I shall 
be glad to learn how many rural schools will resolve to 
have meetings. 

New Vernon, N. J. 





THE DUST SPEAKS. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE, 


T was a thing of low degree 

Till the first man was formed of me; 

Yet, since that miracle of birth, 

I am the sentient part of earth. 

Through every fragile grain I feel 

Bloom-angels of the springtide steal, 

Bearing to grosser mire and clod 

_ The resurrection gifts of God. 

Grovetown, Ga. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


JOE’S EASTER FLAG OF TRUCE. 


BY THE REV. CARLOS T, CHESTER, 


“What is it? What is this trouble between Jack 
and Joe?” " 

It is in the “family hour,” from six to seven, after 
dinner and prayers, that papa asks this question. 

“Tell me all about it,” says papa. 

“ Let Elsie tell you,” mamma replies. 

“Well,” Elsie exclaims, “you should have seen 
mamma’s face,—it was so white! It seemed to me that 
my heart stopped beating, too, when we heard the boys 
scampering around the house, and Joe screaming with 
all his might, ‘T’li kill you—kill you—kill you!’ We 
ran to the door, and there was Joe, with a hatchet, 
chasing Jack round and round the house. Of course 
Jack could run faster, being bigger and having longer 
legs; so he only dodged and grinned, and made fun of 
Joe. And Joe looked as if he would really kill him, if 
he could catch him, I never saw Joe so angry. So 
mamma called him in, and sent him upstairs till you 
should come home,” 

“ And what does Joe say about it now?” asks papa. 

“ Any way, he broked my box!” 

“ What box?” 

“The bex I had for my bitin, with the slats all 
nailed on.” 

“ How was that, Jack?” 

“ Why, I didn’t s’pose he cared for theold box. Tow- 
ser killed the chicken last week.” 

“ But didn’t I tell you I was goin’ to have another 
chicken some day, I’d like to know?” 

“Oh, ‘some day!’ Well, didn’t I want a box to plant 
those tomato seeds in? I was going to divide the plants 
with you, too.” 

“T don’t care! Chickens is better ’n old tomatoes, 
You can let my box alone.” 

“What shall we _do about this, mamma?” 
inquires, 

“T’ll leave it to you, my dear. Some new way must 
be tried, I think. Joe’s bad temper has been punished 
often enough, and yet it was worse to-day than ever. 
Can’t you think of a new way? This was too much like 
murder. . It really frightened me.” 

“IT was wondering,” says papa slowly, “ whether it 
isn’t possible for the love of Jesus to come in, in a case 
like this, and do some good?” 

“Tf that can’t, I don’t know what can,” mamma 
ansvers, 

** What do you say to that, Joe?” 

“T don’ know—I don’ know just what you mean, 








papa 


papa.” 

“ Well, let me see! Did I ever tell you about the 
Truce of God?” 

“Nol” “No!” “Please tell us!” from Elsie and 
the boys. 


“Didn’t I? That was nearly a thousand years ago— 
eight hundred or so. There were ever so many little 
kings and princes all over Europe. Each one had his 
servants and soldiers, and his own little land. And 
these kings, princes, chiefs, were always bothering each 
other. Quarrel, quarrel, fight, fight,—that was the order 
of the day. Disorder, you would call it. If any man 
had a grudge against another, off he would go and mur- 
der his enemy, if he could, and take his property.” 

“Not a very good example for the common people,” 
mamma suggests. 

“No; but they followed it. -Every man was for taking 
the law into his own hand, just as Joe meant to do to- 





day. But at last these feuds between petty kingdoms, 


and these cruel deeds of. private revenge, became so 
common that the bishops of a certain province put their’ 
heads together to see what could be done. They said, 
‘We. can’t make men peaceable all the time; but may 
we not force them to be peaceable on some days, if we let 
them fight other days?’ 

“So the bishops hit upon this plan: They sent word 
to all the churches in their province that men must be 
peaceable in three full days of every week,—from Thurs- 
day evening to Monday morning: on Friday, for that 
was the day when Jesus was crucified ; on Saturday, the 
day of his resting in the tomb; on Sunday, the day of 
his rising to victory. And it was also said that men 
must begin on Thursday, because it was the day of our 
Lord’s ascending to his heavenly throne. Any man, 
said the bishops, who might break the peace on those 
days, should have no peace from the Church. He should 
be ‘excommunicated ;’ cast out of the Church, that is, 
and disgraced. You see that the bishops made a law, not 
merely for the three days of ‘the holy week,’—fer Good 
Friday, Saturday, and Easter Sunday,—but for those 
three days of every week. They would have the Easter 
influence cover the whole year.” 

“ But, papa,” Elsie asks, “how did the princes and 
peoplelike this éommand of the bishops?” 

“At first they agreed to it, because they couldn’t 
help it; but soon they came to fancy it. The peace- 
loving people liked it; for they knew that in those days, 
at least, they could work and enjoy life without fear. 
The fighters liked it, too. It was rather pleasant, they 
thought, to mind their own business for a few days, and 
then to crowd all the enjoyment of quarreling and re- 
venge into the other half-week. And many times it 
happened that their anger had cooled off at the end of 
the three days’ peace.” 

Jack grunts “ They must have been a queer lot;” and 
papa continues: 

“The bishops called it the Truce of God, this pledge 
to be peaceable for three days of each week. And when 
it was seen to be a good plan in one province, it was tried 
in others, until it became the law of the whole Church in 
Western Europe. Then the time of the truce was spread 
out until it took in all the festivals and holidays of the 
Church, as well as the whole time of the advent and 
lenten seasons, the fifty days before Pentecost, and the 
week which followed. So you see that, in the end, the 
Truce of God obliged men to be outwardly peaceable, 
and to obey the civil law, about half of every year.” 

“T don’t see the sense,” exclaims Jack, “of making a 
peace half the time, and letting men fight the other half.” 

“No? Isn’t half a loaf better than no bread? Ifthe 
bishops couldn’t do all they would like, was it not wise 
of them to do all they could? But I know what you 
mean: that if we appeal to the love of Jesus,—his sacri- 
fice, his example, his teaching,—we should aim at the 
whole thing, and not at half of it. He does not license 
men, nor boys, to fight half the time, if they will pledge 
to his truce for the other half. Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday were just as holy as the other days of ‘the 
holy week,’ and revenge is as unlovely in those days as 
in any others, If we do anything for Christ’s sake, let 
us try to do it all for his sake. That’s what-you call 
sensible, Jack?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

* And you, Joe?” 

Joe nods Yes, but says nothing. 

“Shall we have a Truce of God in this family for every 
day in the year?” 

“Till next Easter?” asks Joe, doubtfully. 
a good while.” 

“Suppose we try it until the Fourth of July—every 
day till the Fourth.” 

* Yes, and I'll tell you what we’ll do, Joe,” ¢ries Jack; 
“‘ we'll have a flag of truce. A white flag, you know, as 
the generals have when they surrender to one another,— 
because we’ ve got to surrender, of course. And we'll run 
up the white flag on a flag-pole! I'll go with you to the 
woods, and we’ll cut one, and strip off the bark; and 
we'll] just fling out our flag of truce, and let it stay there 
till the Fourth, and then we'll run up the Stars and 
Stripes.” 

“ Yes,” says Joe, sadly, “ every boy that comes along 
will say, ‘ Wot you doin’ with that white rag?’ I know 
‘em, I’d just have to pound’em. But I s’pose it’s all 
right. And I'll agree to it if it’s a ‘Truce of God,’— 
that kind.” 

“So you pledge yourself, Joe, not to fight,” 
* because Jesus is our Prince of Peace?” 


“ That’s 


papa asks, 








“Yes, sir. But then Jack mustn’t break the slats off 
my box, or—I don’t know ”— 


Philadelphia, 
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LESSON HELPS. ‘ 


——— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1890.] 


" "1 April 6 —Christ’s Law of Love Lake 6 : 27-38 
- & April 13.—The Widow of Nain......., Lake 7: 11-18 
3, April 20.—Forgiveness and Love................. ake 7 + 36-50 


. 





























“4, Aprfi 27.—The Parable of the Sower Luke 8 : 415 

* Gy May 4.~—The Ruler's Daughter. Luke 8 : 41, 42, 49-56 
¢, & May 11,—Feeding the Multitade..........ccssrerseenseens snseeees Luke 9 : 10-17 
7. May 14,—The Transfiguration......... Luke 9 : 28-36 

8. May 2%.—The Mission of the Seventy Luke 10 : 1-16 

. ® June 1.—The Good Samaritan Lake 10 : 25-37 
: 40, June 8.—Teaching to Pray Luke 11 : 1-13 
1, June 15,—The Rich Man's Folly Luke 12 : 13-21 





“92 June 22,—Trust in Our Heavenly Father................0000+ Lake 12 : 22-4 
- 38, June 29.—Reyiew ; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 1: &17; or, Mis- 
sionary Lesson. Isa. 66 : 8-13. 


LESSON IIL, SUNDAY, APRIL 20, 1890. 
Titte: FORGIVENESS AND LOVE. 
= LESSON TEXT. 
Pe .. (lnke 7 : 86-50. Memory verses: 47-50.) 


COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 


96 { And one of the Phar‘i-sees | 36 And one of the Pharisees 
him that he would eat desired him that he would eat 
on him. Andhewentintothe| with him. And bé entered 
‘ Phir’i-see’s house, and sat down into the Pharisee’s kouse, and 
to meat. 87 sat down to meat. And be- 
87 And, behold, a woman in hold, a woman which was in 

_ the city, which was a sinner, the city, a sinner; and when 
when she knew that Jesus sat at she knew that he was sitting 

* meat in the Phir’i-see’s house, at meat in the Pharisee’s 
» brought an alabaster box of oint- house, she brought !an ala- 
. ment, 88 baster cruse of ointment, and 

$8 And stood at his feet behind standing behind at his feet, 
him weeping, and began to wash weeping, she began to wet his 
hile feet with tears, and did wipe feet with her tears, and wiped 
them with the hairs of her head, them with the hair of her head, 

_ and kissed his feet, and anointed and * kissed his feet, and 
them with the ointment, anointed them with the oint- 

89 Now when the Phir‘i-see | 39 ment, Now when the Phari- 

which had bidden him saw é, he see which had bidden him saw 
spake within himself, saying, it, he spake within himself, 
This man, if he were a prophet, saying, This man, if he were 

_ ‘would have known who and %a prophet, would have per- 
what manner of woman (this is ceived who and what manner 

* that toucheth him; for she is a of woman this is which touch- 

- sinner. eth him, that she is @ sinner, 

40 And Jesns answering said 
unto him, Si’mon, I have some- 
what to say unto thee. And ha 

“Vpaith, Master, say on. 

‘teo4b There was a certain creditor 
whigh had two debtors: the one 
owed five hundred pence, and the 

* other fifty. 

» 42 And when they had nothing 
to pay, he frankly forgave them 
both. Tell me therefore, which 
of them will love him most? 

_~ 48 SI’mon answered and said, 

“I suppose that he, to whom he 

. forgave most. And he said unto 
him, Thou hast rightly judged. 

44 And he turned to the wo- 
man, and said unto 8i’‘mon, Seest 

‘thou this woman? I entered into 
thine house, thou gavest me no 
water fer my feet: but she hath 
washed my feet with tears, and 
“‘Wiped them with the hairs of her 
‘bead. 

45 Thou gavest me no kiss; but 
this woman, since the time I came 
dn, bath not ceased to kiss my 
feet. 

‘46 My head with oil thou didst 

¢ mytanoint: but this woman hath 
anointed my feet with ointment. 
’ 47 Wherefore I say unto thee, 

Her sins, which are many, are 
“forgiven; for she loved much: 
but to whom little is forgiven, the 

, #ame loveth little, 

#8 And he said unto her, Thy 
sins are forgiven. 

49 And they that sat at meat 
with him began to say within 
themselves, Who is this that for- 
giveth sins also? 

60 And he said to the woman, 
Thy faith hath saved thee; goin 
peace. 


a" 





him, Simon, I have somewhat 
tosay untothee. And he saith, 
41 4 Master, say on. A certain 
lender had two debtors: the 
one owed five hundred * pence, 
42 and the other fifty. When 
they had not wherewith to pay, 
he forgave them both. Which 
of them therefore will love him 
48 most? Simon answered and 
said, He, 1 suppose, to whom 
he forgave the most. And he 
said unto him, Thou hast 
44 rightly judged. And turning 
to the woman, he said unto 
Simon, Seest thou this woman? 
I entered into thine house, 
thou gavest me no water for 
my feet: but she hath wetted 
my feet with her tears, and 
wiped them with her hair, 
45 Thou gavest me no kiss: but 
she, since the time I came in, 
hath not ceased to °kiss my 
46 feet. My head with oi) thou 
didst not anoint: but she hath 
anointed my feet with oint- 
47 ment. Wherefore I say unto 
thee, Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven; for she 
loyed much: but to whom 
little is forgiven, the same lov- 
48 eth little. And he said unto 
her, Thy sins are forgiven. 
49 And they that sat at meat with 
him began to say ' within 
themselves, Who fs this that 
50 even forgiveth sins? And he 
said unto the Woman, Thy faith 
hath saved thee ; go in peace. 





1 Or, sk 2Gr. kissed much. Some Ancient enthorttion read the 
TiS Fee soem ae DB. *Or, Teacher * The word in the Greek de 
*@r. ise much, 1 Or, 


* notes a coin worth about eight pence halfpenny. 
among 


The American Revisers would substitute “ who” or “that” for 
“which " in verse 37, and in lines 2 and 7 of verse 38. 





LESSON PLAN. 
‘Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Gotpen Text FoR THE QUARTER: This is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world.—John 4 : 42. 





Lesson Toric: Forgiving the Sinful. 


1, The Pharisee’s Surprise, vs. 36.39. 
2. The Lord’s Response, vs. 40-47. 
3. The Woman's Forgiveness, ve. 48-50. 


‘ 


Lréson OvuTLINeE: 


: GoLpEN Text: We love him, because he rst loved us.— 


40 And Jesus answering said unto | 










M.—Luke 7 : 36-50. Forgiving the sinful. 
T.—Luke 5 : 16-26. Forgiveness bestowed., — 
W.—Matt. 18 : 21-35. Forgiveness among men. 
T.—Psa, 51 :1-19. Prayer for forgiveness, 
F.—Luke 15 : 11-24. The forgiven prodigal. 
$,—Psa, 32: 1-11. Blessedness of forgiveness, 
$:—Rom, 4; 1-25, Means of forgiveness. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE PHARISEE’S SURPRISE. 
1, A Sinful Person : 
A woman which was in the city, a sinner (37). 


Wicked and sinners against the Lord chnetingy (Gen. 13 ; 13). 
One sinner destroyeth much (Eecl. 

Mary... from whom seven devils had ae i (Luke 8 : 2). 
There shall be joy in heaven over one sinner (Luke 15 : 7). 


Ul. A Permitted Approach : 
She... kissed his feet, and anointed them (38). 


Stoners came and sat down with Jesus (Matt. 9 : 10). 

A friend of publicans and sinners (Matt. 11 ; 19). 

1 came not to call the ib pean but sinners ( Mark 2 2:17). 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners (1 Tim. 1: 15). 


iit. A Pharisaic Complaint : 

This man, if ...«@ prophet, would have perceived (39). 

Why eateth your Master with . . . sinners? pian. 5H) 

He eateth and drinketh with publicans (Mark 2 

This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with tiem (Luke 15< 2). 

We know that this man is a sinner (John 9 : 24). 
1, “‘ He entered into the Pharisee’s house. ” (1) A lordly guest ; (2) 
A 4 aa host.—(1) The invitation ; (2) The response ; (3) T 


behind at his feet, wee ing. " (1) The woman’s atti- 
code: 48 (2) are woman’s seors.—(1) character ; (2) Penitent 
ars; 


Gracious —— ce. 
“She. aa asinner,” Sinfulness (1) A basis of rejection with men; 
(2) A basis of acceptance with Jesus, 


II, THE LORD’S RESPONSE. 





: 2, Standing 


% 


|. Personal: 

Simon, I have somewhat to say wnto thee (40). 

Nathan said to David, Thou art the man (2 Sam. 12 : 7). 

Simon, son of John, lovest thou me? (John 21 : 17.) 

Peter said unto him, Thy silver perish with thepeActe 8: 20). 

Saul, Saul, why persecuiest thou me? (Acts 9 

i. Pelnted: 

Thou gavest me no water. -«. Thou gaveat me no bie (4, 45), 
Ye offspring of vi who warned ypu ? (Matt, 3:7.) 

John said unto him, It is not bn me thee Matt. 14 ; 4). 

Woe unto you, scribes and P tes ! (Mait. 23 : 18.) 
Depart from me, ye cursed (Matt 2: Fh 

ll. Appreciative ; 

She... hath not ceased to hiss my feet oye 

Well dene eye and faithful servant (Matt. 25 

ba a, troub e My the woman? for she hath A nN a good work 


This poor ein cast in more than all (Mark 12; 43). 

That... shall be spoken of for a memorial of her ( fark 14 : 9). 

1,..¢ "simon, I have somew Hat a e: say unto thee.’” (1) The Lord; 

o Me. he learner ; (3) The 
hou hast rightly Itiged aa (1) Convicting himself; (2) Vin- 

 ontineth e Lord 

3. “She loved much.” =e woman’s love: (1) Its object ; (2) Its 
cause; (3) Its ex 


Ill, THE weneante FORGIVENESS. 
1. Forgiveness Assured : 
He said wnto her, Thy sins are forgiven (48). 
Who forgiveth all thine iniquities (Psa. 103 : 2). 
Though E pod sins be as scarlet, they shall be... as snow (Isa, 1: 18). 
Son, cheer ; thy iny ins are wits (Matt. 9:2). 
God also f, Christ forgave you (Eph. 4: 
il. Saved by Faith: 
Thy faith hath saved thee (50). 
Jesus seeifig their faith said, ... Thy sfns are Sexiven (Matt. 9 : 2). 


Great is thy faith : it... as thou wilt Lehane. 38 : 28). 
Thy faith hath made thee whole (Mark 5 : 84). 
Believe on the Lord Jess, and thou shalt ‘be saved (Acts 16 ; $1). 


lll, Peace Secured : 
Go in peace (50). ; 
Great peace have they which love thy law (Psa. 119 : 165). 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace (Isa. 26 : 3). 
Great shall be the peace of thy ere (Isa. 54 : 13), 
God hath called us in peace (1 Cor. 7 ; 15). 
iL” TH sing are en.” (1) Sins ; (2) Penalty ; (8) Pardon.— 
(1) The sinner; (2) The Saviour 
2 “Who is this that even forgly eth sins?” (1) Forgiveness the 
pre rerogative of God ; (2) 2) Fosatveness the practice of Christ. 
8, ‘*Thy faith hath saved thee : R in peace.” (1) The pardoned 
sinner ; (2) The saving act ; (3) The peaceful outgoing, 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 
PEACE TO THE PARDONED. 


Proceeds from God (Psa. 85 :8 ; Isa. 26 ; 12). 
Christ its prince (Isa. 9:6; 2 Thess. 3 : 16). 
The cross its price (Isa. 58: 5 ; Eph. 2:18, 14), 
Faith its channel (Isa. 26 ; 3; Rom. 5 : 1). 
Saints its recipients (John 14 : 27, 16 : 83). 
Given abundantly (Psa. 72 : 7 ; 119 : 165). 
Passes understanding (Phil. 4 : 7). 

Endures to the end (Psa. 37 ; 37 ; Isa. 32 : 17), 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The tidings about Jesus which 
were brought to John the Baptist Ied the latter to send mes- 
sengers “to the Lord.” The message which they bore im- 
plied some doubt in the mind of John, and it was not until 
after miracles were wrought in the presence of his messengers 
that Christ replied to John’s question (Luke 7 : 19-23). A 
discourse to the multitudes about John followed the departure 
of his messengers, accompanied by a rebuke of the men of 
that generation for their criticism of the two teachers, John 
and himself (vs. 24-35). In the account of Matthew there 
follows an upbraiding of the cities of Galilee for impenitence, 
and a prayer of thanksgiving, ending with the tender words, 
“Oome unto me, all ye that labour,” ete: (Matt. 11 : 20-30), 
While some of the language of this passage occurs later in 
Lake on two different occasions (Luke 10: 18-16, 21, 22), it 
is probable that the incidents belong immediately before the 
present lesson. The invitation, “Come unto me,” etc, may 
have led the woman to venture so close to Jesus. 





1 Jobn 4: 19. 


think it was Capernaum. Magdala is named by others, who, 
ov the strength of tradition, would identify the woman with 
Mary Magdalene. Others, again, would fain identify this 
Simon the Pharisee with Simon the leper, and would there- 
fore locate this feast at Bethany. 

Trxz.—In the late summer or early autumn of A. U.C. 
781; that is, A, D, 28, 
Persons.—Simon, a Pharisee (not “Simon the leper”); a 
woman who was “a sinner” (not Mary Magdalene, nor Mary 
the sister of Lazarus) ; our Lord and other guests at the table. 
Incipents.—Onur Lord is at table in the house of a Phari- 
see, named Simon; a woman, a sinner, comes in, and, weep- 
ing over his feet, anoints them. Simon in his heart not only 
doubts the propriety of this, but thinks our Lord fails, as a 
prophet, in not perceiving the character of the woman. Jesus 
answers him with a parable, which he applies to the case of 
the woman ; he then pronounces her forgiven, answering the 
objections of those present by dismissing her in peace. 
This incident is peculiar to Luke. 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 36.—And one of the Pharisees desired him that he would 
eat with him. And he entered into the Pharisee’s house, and sat 
down to meat: After the close of the passage which formed 
the lesson of the last week, Luke records the sending of mes- 
sengers by John the Baptist from his prison to Jesus, to ask 
him whether he was indeed the one who was to come, and 
the answer which Jesns gave to the question. He then gives 
the words of Jesus to the multitudes respecting John, which 
were spoken after the messengers had departed. He now 
relates this story of the woman who brought the alabaster 
box to Simon’s house and anointed Jesus,—a story which is 
not found in the other Gospels. The person who invited 
Jesus to his house is said to have been “one of the Phari- 
sees,” but he does not seem to have given the invitation with 
any hostile intent, or any desire to involve Jesus in difficulty 
or danger. It was apparently a friendly act of hospitality, 
and was met as such with readiness on Jesus’ part. Not im- 
probably Simon was one of those whose minds had been in 
some degree opened or favorably turned towards Jesus, as he 
had heard of his works or had listened to his.words: The 
occasion was one of every-day life. It was an ordinary meal 
or supper, and, after the manner of the country and the time, 
persons from outside who, like this woman who is spoken of, 
were. uninvited, were allowed to enter the house. and. talk 
with the guests. Jesus “sat down to meat,” or, as this phrase 
always means, “reclined at table.” Ashe thus reclined, with 
his feet on the divan and turned away from the table, the 
woman was able to pour the ointment on his feet, 

Verses 37, 38.—And behold, a woman which was in the city, a 
sinner ; and when she knew that he was sitting at meat in the 
Pharisee’s house, she brought an alabaster cruse of ointment, and 
standing behind at his feet, weeping, she began to wet his feet with 
her tears, and wiped them with the hair of her head, and kissed 
his feet, and anointed them with the ointment: The term “ sinner” 
here seems, probably, to refer to the sin of unchastity. She 
was thus a person on whose part it seemed to Simon improper 
for a prophet to allow such an approach and such anact. He 
would be defiled by allowing it. Jesus had put aside his 
sandals, and thus his feet were bare, and the woman might, 
at first, have been unnoticed by him as she came up from 
behind and towards his feet. When she touched him, how- 
ever, he must have perceived what she was doing. The 
woman brought an alabaster cruse of ointment. These cruses 
of alabaster were used for precious ointments. They usually 
had a long neck, and were sealed at the top. She came for 
the purpose of anointing Jesus’ feet, bringing this offering of 
love and gratitude because she had received through him a 
great blessing for her soul, and had been turned from her 
sinful life, As she drew near to him, she was overpowered 
by her feeling, and the tears fell upon his feet before she was 
able to perform the act of love which she had in mind. The 
tears fell unexpectedly, and that she might wipe them, pre- 
paratory to the pouring upon them the ointment from the 
cruse, she unbound her hair, and then she “kissed his feet 
again and again,”—for this is the meaning of the verb which 
is used, This act was one of special reverence, and indicated 
her feeling of gratitude still more manifestly. 

Verses 39, 40,— Now when the Pharisee which had bidden him 

saw it, he spake within himself, saying, This man, if fe were a 
prophet, would have perceived who and what manner of woman 
this is which toucheth him, that she is a sinner. And Jesus answer- 
ing said unto him, Simon, I have somewhat to say wato thee. And 
he saith, Master, say on: Simon, by reason of his Pharisaic 
education and life, was unable to comprehend the mind of 
Jesus. He was questioning for himself whether Jesus was 
indeed a prophet. We may believe that it was, partly at 
least, for the purpose of helping his own mind to a decision 
as to this question, that he had asked Jesus to his house. The 
failure to see what manner of person the woman was, which 
seemed to him to be proved by the fact that Jesus allowed 





Prace.—Some city in Galilee, possibly Nain, though some 





her to do what she did, made him feel that the question must 
be answered in the negative, If he were s prophet, he would 








~ Simon that he had not treated Jesus with due honor. The 
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perceive the character of the woman, that she was a sinner. 


Perceiving this, he must at once reject her. So he reasoned, 
from his Pharisaic standpoint, The true character of the 
inward righteousness, the true character of the Divine for- 


, giveness and helpfulness, he did not understand. He was 


not a bitter enemy of Jesus, but he was blind to the truth of 
the kingdom. Jesus dealt kindly and gently with him in his 
answer to the expression of his feeling and thought. There 
was no stern rebuke, but a call to a reasonable mind to con- 
sider the suggestion ofan instructive parable. “Simon, I 
have somewhat to say unto thee,” were the calm and friendly 
words which he uttered. And Simon answered, with will- 
ingness to listen to his explanation, if he had any to offer 
which might bring light into that which seemed ‘inexplica- 
ble, “ Master, say on.” 

Verses 41-43.—A certain lender had two debtors: the one owed 
five hundred pence, and the other fijty. When they had not where- 
with to pay, he forgave them both, Which of them therefore will 
love him most? Simon answered and said, He, I suppose, to whom 
he forgave the most. And he said unto him, Thou hast rightly 
judged: The parable, by which Jesus here illustrates the 
truth which he would impress on the mind of the Pharisee, 
suggests a general principle. In its personal application, it 
sets forth the difference between such a person as Simon him- 
self was, and such a one as he thought the woman to be. He 
regarded himself as having been a sinner of the minor sort, 
and as now, perchance, established in righteousness, He 
regarded her as a sinner of so extreme character that her 
touch would even pollute a great prophet. The difference in 
the debts, in the parable, would not accurately measure the 
difference in his estimate of the sinfulness of the two. It 
would not measure, very probably, the difference in the 
woman’s estimate, at this moment, of her own sin, as com- 
pared with his. But the parable was plain enough for 
Simon’s understanding of its meaning, and it moved in a 
sphere of human obligations which he could easily appre- 
ciate. The fact that both the’debtors alike were wholly 
unable to pay what they owed, might also be impressive to 
Simon, not only as carrying in itself an element in the force 
of the story, but as suggesting to him, when he thought more 
of the bearing and teaching of the story, the helplessness of 
his own moral state, unless he were freely forgiven. The 
parable was given, indeed, to explain and justify what Simon 
deemed inexplicable with reference to the woman. But it 
was, no doubt, intended also to have its own independent 
lesson for Simon himself. 

Whith of theni’ therefore will love him most? It is worthy of 
notice that Jesus does not say anything with respect to’ that 
which was uppermost in the Pharisee’s m#d,—the defilement 
of the woman’s touch,—or, directly, with reference to the bear- 
ing of his suffering her to touch him upon the question whether 
he could claim to be a prophet. He was moving toward the 
question of character, and revealing the Pharisee to himself. 
He drew Simon’s mind away from his Pharisaic difficulties and 
objections, and asked him about the measure of love. This 


‘ question of love Simon was ready to answer as Jesus himself 


would answer it.- The Prophet and the Pharisee were at 
one here, and the story of forgiveness could now follow.— 
Thou hast rightly judged: These words give the assent of 
Jesus to Simon’s answer;#but not only this,—they also 
express the thought: Agreeing, as we do, at this starting- 
point, we may now go forward to words about love, which 
will tell the story of forgiveness for this woman, and for 
yourself also, if you receive it, and will at the same time 
answer your first question, in which your doubts for the 
moment seem to center. 

Verses 44-48.— A nd turning to the woman, he said unto Simon, 
Seest thou this woman? I entered into thine house, thou gavest 
me no water for my feet: but she hath wetted my feet with her 
tears, and wiped them with her hair. Thou gavest me no kiss: 
but she, since the time I came in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. 
My head with oil thou. didst not anoint: but she hath anointed 
my feet with ointment, Wherefore F say unto thee, Her sins, 
which are many, are forgiven ; for she loved much: but to whom 
little is forgiven, the same loveth little. And he said unto her, 
Thy sine are forgiven: By turning toward the woman, and 
thus directing Simon’s attention to her as she was there in 
his presence, Jesus impressed his lesson with the greater 
emphasis. There seems to be no reason to suppose, with 
Godet and sdme other writers, that Jesus was grieved be- 
cause Simon had not shown him these courtesies which are 
indicated, or that there was any real lack of hospitality on 
Simon’s part. The words were not spoken by way of rebuke 
for such failures. They were only designed to show the dif- 
ference between the man who has no sense of forgiveness for 
great sin, and no sense of great sinfulness, and the one who 
has such a sense. Love, in its manifestations of itself, varies 
according to what awakens it, whether the blessing seems to 


“the soul—and is—greater or smaller. The calm, cold, right- 


eous Pharisee would not feel moved to do what the one 
whom he called a sinner might do with the overpowering 
impulse of gratitude and affection. This was Jesus’ mean- 
ing. The lesson ef the’ parable was for the explanation of 
the love and the forgiveness, and not for the end of showing 


emphasis which he places on the woman’s acts, as contrasted 
with those which a host might have done, is designed to set 
forth, not the want of hospitality on Simon’s part, but the 
greater manifestation of love on her part than any which as 
a host he would have thought of making. Having thus sug+ 
gested the thought which he designed to impress upon 
Simon’s mind, Jesus added a declaration of forgiveness. 

Her sins, which are many, [even as you have said, when you 
called her, with such emphasis, “a sinner,” are forgiven ; for 
she loved much: The exact meaning of the word “for” in 
this sentence has been questioned. Without entering into a 
full discussion of the point, it may be sufficient to say that, 
in verse 50, “faith,” and not “love,” is made the ground of 
forgiveness; that, in verse 42, the question of love follows the 
reception of forgiveness,—the debtor loved because he was 
forgiven, he was not forgiven because he loved; and that, in 
the latter part of verse 47, the sentence which seems the 
counterpart of the one in which this “ for” occurs, represents 
the love as grounded upon forgiveness, and not the cause of 
it. The indications of the passage itself, therefore, are that 
“for” does not introduce its clause as giving the direct reason 
or ground of the one which precedes it. On the other hand, 
this word serves to present to Simon’s mind the evidence that 
the words of Jesus, “ Her sins are forgiven,” declare what is 
a fact. The proof of the truth that she is forgiven may be 
seen by you, and by all, in the great love which she exhibits. 
Such love is not manifested by those who have not been for- 
given, or have not been forgiven much. And now Jesus 
turns to the woman herself, and declares to her that she has 
the blessing, the gift of all gifts,—“ Thy sins are forgiven.” 

Verses 49, 50.—And they that sat at meat with him began to 
say within themselves, Who is this that even forgiveth sins? And 
he said unto the woman, Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in peace: 
The impression produced on the guests was like that pro- 
duced on other occasions, as in the case, for example, of those 
who witnessed the miracle recorded in Luke 4: 31-37. They 
were astonished at his words and at his authoritative manner, 
giving to a sinner the assurance of forgiveness. But beyond 
this, we do not know the effect upon them or upon Simon. 
Jesus said a word more to the woman: “Thy fdfth hath 
saved thee; go in peace.” Her faith had been manifested in 
her coming to Jesus at an earlier time, probably, and it dis- 
played itself now as working by love. The expression, “in 
peace,” is, more literally, “into peace.” He bids her enter 
into and abide in the blessedness which awaits her, as a for- 
given.soul, in her future experience, 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY-CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


” It is very hard to realize, in our day, with anything like 
vividness, Jewish religious life in the time of our Lord. 
There were “ Israelites indeed,” then, as at all times; but, to 
an unusual degree, it was a time of insincerity and outward- 
ness in the discharge of religious duties, After the return 
from Babylon, an intense reaction had shown itself against 
everything like idolatry, a consuming zeal for the rigid 
observance of every detail of the laws of Moses replacing the 
former bias of the nation toward heathenism. From the days 
of Ezra, this devotion to the letter of Judaism had intensified 
with each generation, the persecutions endured at the hands 
of the Greco-Syrian kings, and the fervor of the revolt under 
the Maccabees, kindling it gradually to a wild fanaticism in 
the more ardent, and to a superstition in all. One result of 
thisthad been the formation of a party known as the Phari- 
sees, from their “separation” from the community at large 
as more strictly observant of “the law” than others, 

It was, indeed, impossible for the mass of the people to 
carry out the endless commands and prohibitions which the 
rabbis had gradually given forth, as implied in the exact ful- 
filment of the sacred text. To keep them perfectly, required 
leisure and a measure of competence; for they covered the 
whole of life, from, the cradle to the grave, with a close net- 
work of forms, which the necessities of their position made it 
impracticable for the poor, or even for those engaged in ordi- 
nary callings, to keep in mind or duly honor. Among the 
Pharisees themselves there were grades of the outward 
“ righteousness” in which exclusively they, as a class, too 
often delighted; and it was only in few cases that one could 
boast, like St. Paul, of such painful exactness as made him 
“touching the righteousness which is in the Jaw, blameless.” 
The Jewish population was chiefly found in the iowns and vil- 
lages. In the country, the people were largely descendants of 
the old races, and hence, though nominally Jews, more*or less 
indifferent about the law, even had their circumstances per- 
mitted them to observe the rabbinical precepts. The rulers 
and the Pharisees could “know the law,” but the multitude, 
even in Jerusalem, did not, and were regarded by their 
religious superiors.as “cursed” on this account (John 7 : 49) ; 
that is, as destined, hopelessly, to be shut out from the king- 
‘dom of the Messiah. Self-righteousness carried with it a 

hateful pride, which shrank from a neighbor as unholy. 








The ordinary Pharisees, to use the words of the Gospel, 
“trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and despised 





others,” To eat with those less “ righteous” thin they fan- 
cied themselves, was defilement; nor would they. hold. any 


intercourse whatever, beyond what was unavoidable, with 


the world at large. 

What, then, must have been the feelings of one of this 
class, who, having invited our Lord to eat with him, on the 
assumption, no doubt, that, as a rabbi, he was no less punc- 
tilious in his observance of legal “righteousness” than him- 
self, to see a woman of that town, known as of disreputable 
character, glide in at the open door,—for the door is always 
open in the East,—and, silently passing behind Jesus as he 
rested on the couch “at meat,” his bare feet turned toward 
the outside, bend down weeping over them, till her tears 
wetted them as they fell, so that she was fain to wipe them 
off with her hair, hanging loose, in her trouble of mind, over 
her shoulders. The host looked on in silent’ horror, for the 
very presence of such a person was a defilement. But he was 
to see still more that shocked him. The sacred feet, cleansed 
from the soil of travel by the penitent tears shed over them, 
were now humbly kissed, over and over, by the poor weeping 
creature, and then, from her robe’ she took out a small 
alabaster flask of ointment, very costly, and, breaking the 


seal, anointed his feet with the fragrant contents. Thecham- © 


ber presently witnessed to the high honor paid; for the per- 
fume of the best anointing oil of antiquity was so strong and 
perfect that, at this day, an alabaster flask of it, from two to 
three thousand years old, preserved in Alnwick Castle, still 
retains its delightful smell. 

The host had watched everything, and was horrified. “This 
man,” thought he, “gives himself out as a prophet,—as the 
prophet, indeed. But he is clearly an impostor; for, had he 
been a true prophet, he would, of course, have perceived that 
the woman who has touched him is an improper person.” 
His looks revealed his heart, and Jesusread them. “Simon,” 
said he, “I have a question to ask you.” “Say on, Master,” 
replied the host. “A certain lender had two debtors. The 
one owed five hundred pence;' the other, fifty. Neither 
could pay, and, in his goodness, he forgave them both. 
Which of them will love him most, think you?” “The one, 
I suppose,” replied the host, “to whom he forgave most.” 
“You are right,” continued Christ. “ You see this woman? 
Well, when I came into your house, you did not even give 
me the poor compliment paid to all, of sending one to pour 
water over my dusty feet, to cool and cleanse them; but, 
though I do not know her, and have never spoken to her, 
this poor woman has been so touched with words of mine, or 
by something she has seen in my life, that she 1s no longer 
what she was, but comes so contrite for the past, and so grate- 
ful for the hope of forgiveness kindled in her soul, that she 
has wetted my feet with her tears, and wiped them with 
her hair. é 

“A host is wont to greet his guest with a kiss; but you 
gave me no such salutation. This woman, ever since I came 
in, has not ceased to kiss my feet. A host ‘anoints with oil 
the head of a guest he wishes to honor; but you paid me no 
such respect, This woman has not asked to touch my head, 
but has paid me the highest honor that could in this way be 
given,—by thinking even my feet worthy of being anointed, 
and that, not with mere oil, but with costly ointment, I 
know that her sins are many, but I tell you they are for- 
given; for she has loved much. Had there been little to for- 
give, she would have loved in keeping. I cry daily to just 
such as she, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest,’ and she has heard, and has 
come, and, in coming, has shown love and sorrow that have 
washed away all-her sins.’ Then, looking round to the 
weeping Magdalen, he gave her rest to her soul forever, as 
he had promised. “Thy-sins are forgiven,” said he, But 
still she lingered. Was it possible? Had she heard aright? 
Were the black clouds that had shut out the heavens from 
her smitten and turned into fleecy whiteness by the pitying 
face of God? She could not leave the spot where the voice 
of infinite love had breathed heaven into her bosom. 

But the could not see as Christ did; for he looked 
with pure pmying love on the penitent; they, with self- 
righteous condemnation on the sinner. He, thinking of the 
salvation of a soul, rejoiced over the lost sheep come back to 
the fold; they, filled with the thought of their own merit, 
could see nothing but the former guilt, which served as a foil 
to their special worth. Once more turning to the woman, 
Christ ended the strange scene by sending her away with the 
tender words, “Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace.” 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





FORGIVENESS THE CAUSE AND MEASURE 
OF LOVE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D, 
This lovely incident has no notes of time or place; the 
only detail ts the name of the ungracious host. The notion 
that the woman was Mary Magdalene is baseless, and arises 


from the erroneous supposition that demoniacal possession 
was always accompanied with moral corruption. The central 





1 The coin meant was worth about seventeen cents (844d.). 
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point of the narrative is in verse 47, din dleioen 
jooked upon as leading up to and explained by that great 
saying. 
_ 1. We may note the outpouring of love which has grasped 
forgiveness. The whole context compels us to see in the 
woman’s tears the signs of gratitude for pardon, and not only 
the weeping of a penitent seeker after pardon. Somewhere 
she had come in contact with the Lord, and his words or 
deeds, or perhaps the impression of his personality from his 
looks, had pierced her “turbulent and foul life with the wound 
which heals, She had been roused from degradation and 
sensuality, and, more than that, had been calmed by the 
weet assurance of forgiveness. Heavy laden, she had found 
xest. So when she hears that he is in the Pharisee’s house, 
‘what can she do but hasten thither, and brave the cruel, 
scornful looks of the respectable people there, to get near him 
who has loosed her bonds? She finds no difficulty in making 
cher way to the table, and she cares nothing for the notice 
which she attracts, Silently she kneels behind him, with 
the cruse of ointment in her hand, which had been procured 
for sinful adornment. - She meant to pour it on his feet, which 
the attitude at table made easy to do; but before she can 
open it her heart opens, and tears of thankfulness and sweet 
penitence rain down so abundantly as to wet his feet, inflict- 
an indignity when she had meant an honor. She has 
sed at hand to repair the fault, and so, with a touch, she 
the hair, which it was shameful to let down in public, 
‘and, with the ingenuity and abasement of love, makes it.a 
towel. Then, gaining confidence and carried farther than 
she had dared to intend, she lays her lips, sinful as they were, 
on his feet, as if asking pardon for the tears that would come, 
and only then epptics the ointment, her only wealth, This 
| Woman that was “a sinner” and Judas are the only two 
recorded as having touched the Lord with their lips. Love 
may be bold ever while penitent, and Jesus does not with- 
draw his foot from such a kiss, 

2, Note the snarl of self-righteousness which has never 
been down into the depths. The Pharisee has the usual 
. attributes of his class, But he seems to*have had some faint 

beginnings of recognition of Jesus, and perhaps had asked 

him to his house to study him more closely, and make up his 
mind about him. No wonder that Simon was considerably 
seandalized at such a scene at histable. He was not surprised 
at the woman's finding her way in, as probably the meal was 

asemi-public one; but that a person who assumed to be a 

rabbi, and perhaps a prophet, should allow such familiarities 

he knew the notorious character of the woman, was impos- 
sible. So he could not be a prophet. How did Simon come 
to the conclusion that a prophet must needs know hearts and 

lives? and why did he assume that a prophet must repel a 

sinner? ‘The former is not obviously true, and the latter is 

plainly false. But the true Pharisee thinks that the sign of 
righteousness is gathering up his skirts when near gross sin, 
and driving the sinner mercilessly back into the filth, “She 
isasinner.” No, Simon, she was a sinner, but she is a saint, 
far purer, having been washed, than thou art, who art only 
whitewashed. Sinfulness which is so ignorant of itself as to 
be self-righteous, is a severer judge of open sinners than is 
purity, The one condemns, the other pardons; the one 
’ meither knows itself nor her whom it condemns, the other 
‘knows both, and would fain bless both. 
_ 8. 80 we come to the vindication, by forgiving love, of for- 
given love. Simon thought that Jesus did not know the 
woman’s notorious character, but he is startled by a proof 
that his thoughts, at all events, were sun-clear to Christ. The 
parable of the two debtors has several noteworthy points. It 
recognizes degrees of debt. It classes all sin as debt,—one in 
kind, however different in amount. It thus admits that 
Simon and his like are in one aspect not so bad as the poor 
sinful woman kneeling silent there. It stringently proclaims 
the entire incapacity of all men to meet the demands of God’s 
law. No matter whether they owe five hundred pence or 
one-tenth of it, they are equally insolvent. It implies, if it 
does not directly assert, that the knowled bankruptcy 
on the debtor’s part is a condition of getting’ his discharge. 

He must sue in formd pauperis. But it proclaims still more 

clearly the great truth that God’s pardon is due solely to God 

himself, and is the act of that love which is its own motive, 
and springs up eternal in God’s heart, for no other reason 
than because he is God. 

The question to Simon admits of only one answer, and he 
answers in a half-indifferent tone. There sounds to my ear just 
a shade of contempt for the parable and interrogation in his “I 
suppose,” and certainly he was not prepared for the swift and 
crushing turn given tothe conversation. It is like disclosing a 
masked battery. Notice how, in the following rapid summing 
up of the contrasts between the conduct of the two, our Lord 
repeats and repeats Simon’s contemptuous “ this woman,” and 
how he shows that he had noticed, though not resented, the 
churlish want of hospitality. The invitation had been from curi- 
osity or something worse, and the host had thought that he paid 
sufficient honor to this questionable teacher, when he conde- 
scended to let him sit at his table Jesus marks the dishonor 
which he receives; and though he says nothing at the mo- 
ment, a day comes when he will recount it to those who did it. 


Having thus swiftly presented the contrasted behavior of 
the woman and of Simon, our Lord, in verse 47, lays down the 
great truth, to which all has been leading up. Of course, the 
“for” in the clause “for she loved much” introduces, not 
the reason, but the sign, or proof, of forgiveness. The double 
use of “for” in our language has confused many readers as to 
its meaning here, . But clearly the whole context demands 
that we should interpret it as we do in a sentence like “the 
woman is in sorrow, for she weeps,” not as we do in a sen- 
tence like “the woman weeps, for she is in sorrow.” In 
other words, forgiveness is here presented as the cause of 
love, and love as the sign, because it is the consequence, of a 
previous forgiveness, That interpretation is needed to bring 
the words into line with the parable, in which forgiveness 
precedes and occasions love. It is needed in order to keep 
the two parts of the verse together; for, if the meaning had 
been that love procures pardon, the second clause must have 
been turned round, and read, “ but whoso loveth little, to him 
little is forgiven.” 

Unmistakably, then, our Lord teaches here that forgive- 
ness comes first to us who have nothing, not even love, to 
pay with, and that it unlocks the flood-gates of the heart 
as nothing else will. We are not pardoned because we love, 
but we love because we are pardoned. We are pardoned 
because he loves us, and the knowledge of his forgiving 
love melts our hearts, Jesus seems here to teach us that 
there must be this experience of forgiveness before there is 
real and deep love, Certainly the principle involved in 
these words has been proved true in all the history of Chris- 
tianity since they were spoken., Forms of Christianity which 
minimize sin, and have littie to say about pardon, have always 
been, and always will be, cold and stagnant. The one power 
that sets souls aflame with a holy and self-sacrificing love, is 
the experience of God’s pardoning mercy in Jesus Christ. 
The measure of our consciousness of forgiven sin will be the 
measure of our love, We need not ask whether the “little” 
pardon and love which Jesus credits Simon with, was but a 
gentle way of saying that he had none. However that may 
be about him, there are many professing Christians who 
might find the reason for their coldness in these words, 

A slight consciousness of sin will make a slack grasp of par- 
don, and that will be sure to stunt the growth of love. The 
width of the opening in the soul at which pardon flows in, is the 
same as that at which love flows out, So, though gross sin is 
always Joss and harm, it may be the occasion of deeper peni- 
tence, and therefore of higher exaltation. We have all sin 
enough to put us in the class of those who have much for- 
given. Well for us if we know that we have! Fifty pence 
is much, if we have nothing to pay; and, if Christ forgives 
us all our sin, he forgives us much. The assurance to the 
woman, “Thy sins are forgiven,” was a confirmation of the 
previously received pardon. Perhaps she needed it, as she 
stood there, with all the hard Pharisee eyes turned on her. 
We all need the repeated assurance of pardon, and shall get 
it when our hearts fail us by reason of sin, if we carry our 
thank-offerings to the Pardoner’s feet. 

The guests rightly understood Jesus as claiming the Divine 
prerogative of pardon, He did so, not only by the authori- 
tative words, which struck them as approaching blasphemy, 
but by his acceptance of the woman’s gratitude, in accepting 
which he intercepted no love that should rather have been 
given to God, He is God manifest in the flesh; and he who 
loves him for his forgiveness, loves the pardoning God. 

The last word to the woman confirms the teaching of the 
whole incident in reference to the human condition of for- 
giveness, which it plainly declares to be, not love, but faith. 
The order is first faith, which has for its under side the con- 
sciousness of sin and helplessness, and for its upper side trust in 
Jesus the sin-bearer. On faith follows pardon, to which we 
contribute nothing, and have but to receive it through our 
faith, To pardon received succeeds answerihg love, gratitude 
blended with penitence, all the deeper because we know our- 
selves forgiven. To such love are granted the acceptance of 
its poor offerings, a vindication against the sarcasms of cold 
critics, a confirmation of the pardon received already, and a 
calm peace, in which henceforward to abide and advance, 

q Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D,., LL.D. 
CRITICISM AND AFFECTION. 

Simon, an interested Pharisee, proposes to sift the claims 
of Jesus, and submit them to tests of his own. His pint 
retort was to analyze the universe. He invites him to a ban- 
quet. Some men are off guard while eating, and especially 
drinking. One of the human tests of a prophet was that he 
must know all spirits which approach him. One who had 
been a sinner approached, offered service, and was not repulsed. 
The evil or deficient in Simon leaped to the fore, and he con- 
cluded had Jesus been a prophet he would have known. As 
wise as if ebeing ascending mist, he had concluded that 
gravitation worked away from worlds instead of toward them. 
‘But we must not be more severe on Simon than the Lord was. 
He had been forgiven a little, in his own estimation, and 
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he wanted to form a correct estimation of Christ from outaide 
observation, He was respectful, candid, and did not cayil 
when measurelessly, but most tenderly, rebuked, Perhaps 
he was as advanced as Nicodemus or the Arimathean, 

Also, one came to show affection, She did not cry ont 
Simon’s lack of common courtesy, that gave no water for 
feet, or kiss to his face, She gave tears and kisses to his feet. 
She did not subject Christ's knowledge to the measure of her 
ignorance. She had been, previous to this banquet, forgiven 
much, and her much love outpoured itself. Christ bore wit- 
ness to men, as he had before to her, that she was pure, and 
receivable by heaven’s King. And when the Pharisees hissed 
and caviled, Jesus assured her the third time, lest this out- 
cry should disturb her spirit’s calm, “Go into peace.” 

Poor Simon! in his anxiety to be critical in his methods, 
he forgot the courtesies of hospitality, forgot to protect his 
guest from the cavils of those present, and was convicted of 
gross migjudgment. He began in affection, and tried to go 
on in sharp criticism,—a Galatian method. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


One of the Pharisees desired him that he would eat with him, 
And he entered into the Pharisee’s house, and sat down to meat 
(v. 36). It was to the Pharisee’s credit that he wanted Jesus 
as a guest at his table, It was the loving condescension of 
Jesus that made him ready to accept that invitation. Who 
of us would not be glad to have Jesus as a guest at our table? 
Jesus is as ready now, as then, to accept such an invitation 
as the Pharisee gave tohim. Wecan have Jesus with us at 
every meal, if we really desire it. Let no one of us begin a 
meal without asking him to be present. 

A woman, ...a@ sinner; ... brought an alabaster eruse of oint- 
ment, and . . . began to wet his feet with her tears, and. . , kissed his 
feet, and anointed them with the oiniment (vs. 37,38). It was 
not the ointment, nor the kisses, nor the tears, on the tired 
feet of Jesus, that won a welcome from him to that heavy- 
hearted sinner, but it was the sense of need and the feeling 
of trust on her part,—as indicated by these outward signs. 
And to-day any woman, or man, or child, who is a sinner, 
can be sure of a similar welcome on coming thus to the 
Saviour, either with or without tears, or kisses, or ointment. 
It is not that which we bring, but that which brings us, that 
gives joy to his loving heart as we come to him for for- 
giveness, 

This man, if he were a prophet, would have perceived who and 
what manner of toman this is which toucheth him, that she is a 
sinner (v. 39). Unless we are in sympathy with another, we 
cannot know him at his best. The very thing for which 
Jesus of Nazareth ought to have been commended most 
highly, while here in the flesh, was the very thing for which 
he was censured by those who Were sure that their standard 
of judgment was the correct one. It was because his love 
was infinite that he would show tenderness toward sinners; 
but it was because he did show tenderness toward sinners 
that those who lacked the spirit of love wondered why he 
was not more discriminating. Not only do we often migjudge 
the loving ways of our Lord, hgcause we are not in loving 
accord with him, but we similarly misjudge one or another of 
his dear children for the same reason. We think that if this 
man were a better man he would act differently, when the 
truth is, that, if we were better, we should see that this man 
was doing just right. 

Jesus .. . said, .. . Simon, I have somewhat to say unto 
thee (v. 40). Jesus hes 3 word for each of us, as well as for 
all of us. He comes to you and to me as if we were the only 
persons on earth to be cared for. He speaks to us individually. 
He has a word that is just suited to us, and not to anybody 
else, He knows us as we are,—not as other people see us 
and suppose us to be, but as, way down in our innermost 
selves, we are. With qll our weaknesses and follies and con- 
tradictions and sins; with all that keeps us awake nights, and 
worries and burdens us daytimes; with our temptations and 
anxieties which the world could never understand, which we 
should shrink from confessing to our dearest earthly friend, 
and which are a wonder and a perplexity to ourselves,—when 
it seems as if we were in utter solitariness, and beyond all 
possibility of help or cheer, we may hear the voice of the 
loving Jesus, whispering in tenderest sympathy and con- 
siderateness, “ My child, J have somewhat to say whto thee.” 

When they had not wherewith to pay, he forgave them (v. 42). 
A debt may be paid, or it may be pardoned. If it is paid, 
the debtor owes no thanks to his creditor. If it is pardoned, 
gratitude for the grace isa duty. A man under a burden 
of debt ought to know whether he can pay what he owes, 
or whether his only hope is of being forgiven. If he has 
anything to pay with, he ought to proffer it. If he has 
nothing to offer, he ought to say so, and implore forgiveness 
as an unmerited favor. These two ways of wiping out a debt 
ought never to be confounded, In the one case, a man looks 
for a receipt: in the other, for a pardon, It is the same in 
the moral world as in the material. A man either can meet 
and discharge his moral obligations, or he cannot. It is the 
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one or the other. Apologies or excuses are not a pay- 
ment. Yet how common it is for one who bas nothing where- 
with to pay, to thrust forward an excuse or an apology in place 
of a requést for forgiveness. This is always evasive and un- 
manly. Instead of saying, “I forgot,” or “I didn’t mean 
“to,” or “It was a mistake,” or “It was an accident,” we ought 
to come out frankly and unequivocally with the admission, 
“Twas wrong. Forgive me;” or, “I failed to do as I agreed 
to. Forgive me;” or, “I did not do ss I was directed to. 
Forgive me.” Don’t let us shirk our duty of asking for- 
giveness when we have nothing to pay with. 

Seest thou this woman? (v. 44.) After all, there is no so 
forcible way of impressing truth as by a livingexample. The 
parable of the two debtors could but faintly show the power 
of forgiveness to win gratitude, in comparison with that vivid 
picture of the penitent, trusting, grateful woman, washing the 
feet of her Saviour with her tears, and wiping them with her 
disheveled tiair. And so it has been from the beginning. 
Would you realize the power of one person in tempting 
others to ruin? Seest thou this woman Eve, or this woman 
Jezebel? Would you realize the beauty of fidelity in friend- 
ship? Seest thou this woman Ruth? Would you realize 
the grandeur of moral heroism? Seest thou this woman 
Esther? Would you realize the holy influence of a mother’s 
love and faithfulness? Seest thou this woman Jochebed, or 
this woman Hannah, or this woman Eunice? Would you 
realize the power of unwavering faith? Seest thou this 
woman of Syro-Phenicia? Would you realize the force and 
beauty of any trait of human character, or the preciousness 
of any truth which God would have his children to bear in 
mind? Seest thou this woman before you, who illustrates it 
as it could not be taught in any otherway? That woman is 
your mother, your wife, your sister, your friend, your neigh- 
bor. Look at her glorious example, and thank God for the 
blessedness of his grace in a willing and trustful human heart. 

To whom litile is forgiven, the same loveth little (v. 47). It is 
not that we return so much love for so much service, so 
much gratitude for so much giving; for love and gratitude 
are not subjects of sale or barter. But it is that we love 
the character which can be so loving, so generous, so forgiv- 
ing. The heavier the tax which our course has laid on those 
to whom we are indebted, the greater the evidence of good- 
ness furnished in the canceling of our indebtedness, That 
love which has overcome obstacles is the strongest and the 
most pervading. That gratitude which is for grace which 
was never dreamed of, is most abounding and soul-filling. 
If you have had no special experience of God’s forgiveness, 
you cannot love God as can those who feel that they have 
had very much forgiven. It is only those who realize that 
God has forgiven a great deal in his dealings with them, who 
know what it is to love him a great deal, 
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TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D, 


The title of our lesson is “ Forgiveness and Love.” In the 
lesson we find Jesus prominently brought into relations with 
two sinners of very different outward life. The result of his 
interview with them is as different as could be. Let us look 
at the two sinners, and see just how Jesus dealt with them. 

Simon the Sinner.—There can be no question that he was a 
sinner; for the Bible says that all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God. But he was a respectable sinner, 
who had never done anything grossly wicked. He had not 
stolen from his fellow-men, or committed anything that laid 
him open to the law of the land. In comparison with many 
around him, and especially with the woman who came to the 
feast, he was a worthy citizen. Yea,more, He had probably 
all his life been a steady church-goer, paying his tithes and 
performing his vows, To this house the “ Friend of sinners” 
came asa guest. Simon had every opportunity to talk with 
him and learn the truth. Jesus would willingly have opened 
up to him the Scriptures, as he only could, Simon might 
have learned more that day about God and the things of the 
other world, had he so desired, than he had known in all his 
life, . Just see how truth poured forth as a torrent from the 
lips of Jesus, when he was talking to any one that wanted to 
learn. When he found a Nicodemus, or a woman at the 
well of Samaria, he almost deluged them with Divine truth. 
This was the golden opportunity of Simon’s life, the like of 
which he had never enjoyed before. There was one thing, 
too, which he needed as much as any sinner, and that was the 
pardon of his sins. Pardon was within easy reach that day, 
if he had only wanted’it. But that feast closed and the inter- 
view passed, and no great revelation of truth was given by 
Jesus, except that which he gave in his interview with the 
Woman, who was the real occasion of verses 40-48. More- 
over, no mention was made by Simon, or by Jesus, of Simon’s 
sins. When the friend and Saviour of sinners came to that 
house, Simon’s sins were not pardoned; and when he left the 
house, Simon was still an unpardoned man. - 

Why was this so? Simply because Simon was a self- 
tighteons sinner. ‘He never felt that he needed pardon. 
Had he not always lived « correct life? and was he not uni- 
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versally respected among his associates? He was one of those 
of whom the Apostle speaks when he says, “ They, measuring 
themselves by themselves, and comparing themselves among 
themselves, are not wise” (2 Cor. 10:12). Had he compared 
himself with God’s standard, he would have found out how 
far short he came of that. Had he known the Old Testament 
practically, he would have learned to apply the words of 
Isaiah to himself, “ All our righteousnesses are as filthy rags.” 
In poor Simon’s case, we find that he had no sense of need, 
and therefore he preferred no request for pardon, and there- 
fore he remained unforgiven. ; 

What an exact picture of many a modern church-goer! 
The Pharisees are not all dead yet. How long will it take 
the world and the church to grasp fully and to act practically 
on the statement that “he that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned ” ? 
For God is no respecter of persons. What the world and the 
church think of respectable church-going Simons makes no 
difference; for God is their judge, and his word will be final, 

The Sinful Woman.—She was, doubtless, a very great sinner, 
She needed no Scripture quotation to prove this to her, for 
her own heart condemned her. (It would seem as though 
very possibly she had heard John the Baptist preach, and 
had been deeply touched before she ever came to Jesus, 
See Matt. 21: 32.) We may judge of her mental state 
by her actions. In fact, we must judge her by her actions; 
for from the beginning to the end of the interview she never 
opened her lips to speak one word. 

We conclade, then, (1) that she was deeply convicted of 
her sin. This is shown by the bitter tears that she wept. 
But this was not the only proof of her sorrow. She took the 
ointment, and, diverting it from its unhallowed uses, poured 
it over the feet of the Master. In this we may see such 
an abandonment of her sinful life as led her to use the 
very implements of sin for holy purposes. (2.) She was 
profoundly in earnest. Otherwise she would never have 
pressed into the feast of the rich Pharisee. For she well 
knew that she was held in utter abhorrence by all Simons, 
and other respectable Pharisees, who would not have any- 
thing to do with her, even if she were ten times penitent. 
Her earnestness led her to brave insult, for the sake 
of getting near to Him who alone could help her. In 
her case it proved true that the kingdom of heaven ‘suf- 
eréth violence, and the violent take it by force. As between 
her and Simon the words of the Master were fulfilled: 
“The publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God 
before you. For John came unto you in the way of right- 
eousness, and ye believed him not; but the publicans and the 
harlots believed him” (Matt. 21: 31,32). (3.) Her faith was 
sufficient to save her. Here, again, it is not a question as to 
whether her faith was as great as that of the Syro-Pheenician 
woman or of Cornelius. It was enough to bring her to Jesus, 
and that was all that was needed. He turned to her, and 
said, “Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace.” As soon 
as she came to the Friend of sinners, he forgave her fully and 
instantly all her sins, In all this story it is very touching to 
realize that the woman was absolutely mute, But who is 
able to tell what inward, silent, but profound spiritual desires, 
confessions, petitions, were being uplifted? She was mis- 
judged by bystanders, like Hannah of old, but was blessed by 
God just as Samuel’s mother was. 

The application of all this will differ in different classes. 
In those composed of Christians, I would suggest that the 
application should be along the line of the present fulness of 
the pardon that God is willing to give; for so many profess- 
ing and real Christians are in the dark about this still, They 
only hope for pardon. But ask them if they have already 
received pardon, and they will show that they are not cer- 
tain about that. To remove these doubts is a work of time, 
in many cases, and it can be done only by a faithful and per- 
sistent application of the Word of God. In younger classes, 
I should call attention to the way in which the woman came 
to Jesus; “ With all her heart.” This is the way in which 
we must come if we would be received as she was. If there 
are any trembling ones in the class, let the teacher encourage 
them to come ; for was not the woman of our lesson just such 
a one, and was she not welcomed? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In the Pharivee’s House,—What was our last week’s golden 
text? What had Jesus done, near the gateway of Nain, at 
which the people so wonder@l? Whom did they say had 
arisen among them? He was talked of through all the 
country; his sayings Were repeated, and the stories of his 
wonderful works spread everywhere. After raising the 
widow's dead son, Jesus went on with his disciples from place 
to place, everywhere teaching the people. In the same sum- 
mer, in one of the towns of Galilee, perhaps Capernaum, one 
ot the Pharisees invited him to come and dine at his house. 
Who were the Pharisees? They were chief men smong the 
Jews, who claimed to be more pious and holy than others. 





This one was named Simon. It was not Simon Peter, nor 


the other disciple called Simon the Canaanite, nor Simon 
who was a leper, whom Jesus cured. We only know that 
this was a Pharisee who wanted to know Jesus, and invited 
him to his house, and that Jesus knew him,—his heart and 
his thoughts as well as his name. We know he was called 
Simon; but the name was as common then as John or Mary 
is now; and there are a dozen other Simons, perhaps, of 
whom we read in the New Testament. This Pharisee, no 
doubt, had heard Jesus preach; for one day, in Capernaum, 
Pharisees and doctors of the law sat listening, who had come 
from every town in Galilee and Judea; even from Jerusalem, 
Simon wanted Jesus to rest and talk at his table; so he in- 
vited him to come and dine, and Jesus went. So we can 
think of Jesus, in to-day’s lesson, in the house of Simon 
the Pharisee. 

At the Table.—(If you have some correct picture of guests 
reclining at table in Orientab style, show it, and explain; if 
not, even an outline on the blackboard, giving the shape of 
the table, and the couches with pillows, or cushions, will 
make the scene plain to the children.) Jesus reclined at the 
table, The other guests were, probably, some of the disciples 
and some of Simon’s friends; for we are sure that others “sat 
at meat with him.” The open side of the tableavas toward 
the open door, so that servants could*enter and serve the 
guests. Around the wall were seats, usually, so that persons 
passing by often came in and looked on at feasts. That 
day, while they were eating at Simon’s table, a woman 
came in. She was not merely passing by, for she had taken 
pains to learn where Jesus could be found. Simon knew 
her, who she was, and he watched her closely. She knew 
Jesus, and came on purpose to see him. No doubt she had 
heard him somewhere speak words of love and kindness, 
Perhaps she knew what Jesus said to the sick man whom 
the four friends brought to him, about his sins. What was 
it? Perhaps she would not have dared to enter Simon’s 
house if she had not heard Jesus’ words, “Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
Invited by Jesus to come, could she dare to stay away? 

An Alabaster Boz,—She came bringing a choice bottle or 
vase of perfume in her hand. She went behind Jesus, and 
when she was so close that she could touch him, she remem- 
bered how sinful she had been, how she had longed for rest 
and peace from her wicked life, how she had wanted to speak 
to the Blessed One; and now that she was really by him, she 
began to weep. Sorrow and joy, hope and fear, made her 
tears flow so fast that, falling, they bathed the feet of Jesus, 
She did not put her sorrow in words, but her flowing tears 
told of her repentance. Then she unbound her long, beauti- 
fal hair; she had brought no towel, for, like her presence in 
the guest-chamber, her tears came unbidden, so she took her 
long hair and wiped the feet she had washed with tears. A’ 
her hands touched those feet, again and again she kissed and 
kissed them. She had brought an offering, but she gave her- 
self, her tears, her hands, all in lowly worship to him to 
whom she gave her repenting heart. Then she broke open 
the box, and poured the fragrant oil upon his feet. It was 
usual for guests to be honored with perfumes and costly 
acented oils poured upon the head. She felt unworthy to do 
that, but she poured the rich, sweet odors upon his feet, 

The Pharisee.—-Did the woman know, or did she care, that 
Simon’s cold, keen eyes had been upon her? And in his 
fault-finding heart he said to himself, “Why did such a 
woman dare come into my house? I a strict Pharisee, and 
she a common, wicked woman. And if this man were really 
a prophet, as many people say, he would know who she is, 
If ne were truly as good as he talks, and knew her, he would 
never have allowed her sinful touch,” 

Jesus Answering.—He did not speak first to the woman. 
He knew it was joy to her to stay kneeling at his feet and 
listening to his words. He answered ‘Simon’s thoughts: 
“Simon, I have somewhat te say unto thee.” Then he told 
him of a man to whom two persons owed money. One owéd 
him about as much as geventy-five dollars of our money ; the 
other owed him about seven dollars and a half of our money. 
They were both alike in one thing,—they had no money to 
pay with, and no way to pay the debt. The man freely 
forgave them both, “Tell me now, Simon,” said Jesus, 
“which one would love him most?” “I suppose,” said 
Simon, “he, to whom he forgave most.” 

This Woman.—Jesus turned to her, but spoke to Simon: 
“TI came to your house; you invited me here. You gave me 
no water for my feet; she washed them with her tears, and 
wiped them with her hair. You gave me no kiss of welcome; 
she has not ceased to kiss my feet. You gave no oil for my 
head; with precious ointment she has anointed my feet.” 
How the tear-stained eyes must have lightened up with joy 
when the woman heard Jesus say to Simon, “ Her sins, which 
are many, are forgiven; for she loved much,” 

Sins Forgiven.—Then Jesus said to her, “Thy sins are for- 
given.” Jesus knew that those at the table were saying in 
their thoughts, “ Who is this that forgiveth sins?” It was 
one who could read their hearts, as he did the repentant 
heart of the woman, when he said to her, “Thy faith hath 
saved thee; go in peace.” This lesson should be thoroughly 
reviewed, and questions asked upon the prominent characters, 
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Simon and the woman; also upon Jesus’ forgiving love, as 

shown in the parable and his words to the woman. What 
examples do we find which we should strive to follow? 
“What to avoid? 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F. B.8., 
, Canon oF DURHAM, 


“Sat Down To Meart.”—A feast or a dinner in the East 
"Is conducted in a very different fashion from that which holds 
“among ourselves, In some respects, the Oriental maintains 

much greater privacy; in others, where we avoid publicity, 
he courts it, An ordinary entertainment is a public affair. 
The gateway of the court, and the door or curtains of the 
guest-chamber, stand open, The animal, which is to provide 
the staple of the repast, is killed and cooked in the open air. 
A long low table, or often merely the great wooden dishes, 
are placed along the center of the room, and low couches on 
either side, on which the guests, placed in order according 
4o their rank, recline, leaning on their left elbow, with their 
_feet turned away frqm the table. Every one, on coming in, 
takes off his sandals or slippers, and leaves them at the door, 
_socks or stockings being unknown, Servants stand behind 
the couches, and, placing a wide shallow basin on the ground, 
_ pour water over it on the feet of the guests. We can easily 
_Wederstand what a refreshing luxury this is to the travel- 
‘stained visitor, who has walked over the hot sand of a Syrian 
“poad in summer. Behind the servants the loungers of the 
village crowd in, nor are they thought obtrusive in so doing. 
T have noticed but one difference between the ancient and 
‘the modern Arab custom. It is evident that here, as on 
other occasions, such as at Bethany, the host sat down with 
the guests. Now the ordinary rule is for him to stand by, 
‘and see that all his guests are properly served. 
“Sranpina Beninp at HIS Feet.”—The woman who 
ame in could kneel behind the Saviour, and wash his feet, 
“without being seen by him. Hence Simon’s unspoken thdught, 
which implies that if he had been a prophet he would have 
felt himself contaminated by her touch, though he did not 
turn to look on her; for by the Divine power of reading the 
~heart, he would have known her character. After wiping 
his feet with her hair, which she loosened for the purpose, 
she anoints them with ointment from an alabaster box which 
yahe had brought. Alabaster was the ordinary material for 
boxes of unguents and perfumes, probably because the per- 
fame slightly exhales through the partially porous substance ; 
and many small alabaster vases have been found in Egypt, 
some even retaining traces of the ointment they once con- 
tained. The custom also of anointing the heads of honored 
guests is frequently represented on Egyptian monuments. Of 
“course, in this case, to anoint the feet was an infinitely higher 
expression of homage than to anoint the head; and the use of 
ointment, instead of oil, was equally significant. So far as I 
know, the custom of anointing the head no longer survives in 
the East ; but the explanation is obvious, since the Mussul- 
mans always shave the head, which the Jews never did ex- 
‘Gept as a sign of mourning. 

“Tuovu Gavest Me No Kiss.”—To receive a guest at the 

“present day without kissing him on either cheek as he enters, 
is a marked sign of contempt, or, at the least, a claim to a 
very much higher social position. Once in the interior of 
Tunis I was asked by an Arab sheikh to eat in his tent. As 
we were sitting down on the ground around the huge platter 
of boiled barley and kid, my servant came behind me, and 
whispered : “ Trust him not; he has not kissed thee on either 
cheek.” The omission implied that he looked on me as an 
infidel, and perhaps might not feel bound to keep faith with 
such. And I soon found that the caution had been most 
timely. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Come, ye sinners; poor and needy.” 
“Come, sinners, to the gospel feast.” 

** Come, for the feast is spread.” 

“ Come, every soul by sin oppressed.” 

“ Amazing grace! how sweet the sound.” 
“ To the hall of the feast came the sinful.” 
“Come to the Saviour, make no delay.” 
“T am coming, Lord!” ~ 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Only one who sees that he is lost without a Saviour, can 
appreciate a Saviour’s worth. Only one who is conscious of 
being saved, can give such love to a Saviour as a Saviour 
deserves. And in proportion to the magnitade of the revog- 
nized salvation, is the depth and heartiness of grateful love 
by a saved one toward him who has wrought the salvation. 
These sre the main teachings of the lesson before us, 

He who has no sense of peril, has no personal interest in 
any means of rescue. Not until one is himself in danger, 
can he realize the full value of agencies of safety. The man 


who is in his comfortable home, beyond thereach of breakers 
on a lee shore, cannot have any such appreciation of the 
life-boat and its heroic crew as fis the heart of him who 
waits the life-boat’s coming while he clings with desperation 
to the slowly sinking wreck toward which it is directed, Nor 
can gratitude ever sway the mind of him who has had small 
need of fayors, as of him who looks into the face of one who 
has saved him from death at the risk of his own life. 

A sense of the peril of sin is essential to a recognition of 
the power of the Saviour; and he who feels that he has no 
need, or small need, of forgiveness, will never have such love 
for the Saviour as is possible to him who has greatly needed 
forgiveness, and has received it freely, Not even an angel 
who never sinned can know such love for the Saviour of 
sinners as will forever fill the heart of the greatly forgiven 
sinner. 

It is not that sinning is essential to love, but it is that for- 
giveness of sin can never be appreciated at its fullest and 
hest except by one who has had his sins forgiven. If we do 
not need forgiveness, it matters little to us personally whether 
or not there is a Saviour who forgives; but if we have much 
to be forgiven, we have the possibility of loving much 
through being forgiven much. 


«+ ADDED POINTS. 

What a privilege it is to have Jesus at our home table! 
He is ready to be there at our invitation, 

It is well to go where we may hope to find Jesus. Even 
though ye are sinners, we may be sure that he will not spurn 
us on that account. 

How easy it is to see what seem to us faults, or lack, in one 
whom we view critically! Yet the very thing which we 
criticise may be that which, if understood by us, would com- 
mand our admiration. A measure of sympathy is essential 
to a right judgment of another. His action must be looked 
at from his standpoint in order to be understood, 

Our Lord deals gently even while he deals firmly. When 
he would speak to us of our very faults, he speaks in tender- 
ness. Well would it be if we were always to be like-minded 
with him so far, as we point out their errors to those whom 
we seek to counsel aright. 

Jesus can make the truth so clear that we are compelled 
to admit its correctness even while our admission condemns 
our own action, “I suppose that that is so” is the answer 
that in many a case discloses our recognition of a truth which 
we are unwilling to act upon as the guide of our course, 

Loving trust in the Saviour is salvation. “Thy faith hath 
saved thee;” not “Thy faith will save thee.” Salvation is 
in the eternal present, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.]} 





RECENT BOOKS WORTH NOTING. 


History and Biography.—Readers may well take note 
of the completion of that standard and solidly useful 
work, the late John G. Palfrey’s History of New Eng- 
land, by the publication of a fifth volume (Boston : Little, 
Brown, and Company. $4.00), edited from Dr. Palfrey’s 
manuscripts by his son, the late General Francis W. 
Palfrey. It deserves, and shall have, extended notice 
hereafter. Another well-known contribution to Ameri- 
can history is continued in the fifth and sixth volumes 
(covering the important years 1854-59, when the cul- 
minating discussions of the slavery question were para- 
mount) of Dr. von Holst’s Political and Constitutional 
History of the United States, translated from the Ger- 
man by Messrs. Alfred B, Mason and J. J. Lalor 
(Chicago: Callaghan and Gompany. $6.00). It is pre- 
mature to say, as some have said, that Henry Adams’s 
History of the United States is to rank with Bancroft’s ; 
but its originality of study and its freshness of expres- 
sion will at least give it usefulness, and a public, at 
present. Its third and fourth volumes, covering Jeffer- 
son’s second administration (1805-09) have speedily fol- 
lowed the initial issues (New Yonk: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $4.00). Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s history-factory now 
adds to its unworthy produetion on Utah the twentieth 





volume of the series, devoted to Nevada, Colorado, and 











Wyoming from 1540 to 1888 (San Francisco: The His- 
tory Company, $4.50). General William Birney’s 
James G. Birney and his Times (New York :_D. Apple- 
ton & Co, $2.00) isin large part a reply to criticisms 
and statements contained in the recent four-volume life 
of William Lloyd Garrison. Some of the second genera- 
tion of Garrisons seem inclined to continue their father’s 
claim to a monopoly of correct abolitionism,—a claim 
which the sons of his associates are no more willing to 
admit than were their fathers. Of recent local mono- 
graphs are Mr, Hamilton A. Hill’s two-volume History 
of the Old South Church, Boston (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Company. $10.00), and Professor E. N. 
Horsford’s claim, in a communication to the American 
Geographical Society, to have made The Discovery of 
the Ancient City of Norumbega (on the Charles River) 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. $2.50). The 
best historical scholars are by no means ready to concede 
the force of the author’s alleged proofs of early Norse 
settlements in Massachusetts, in the eleventh century. 
Among new English historical works are Samuel R. 
Gardiner’s collection of The Constitutional Documents 
of the Puritan Revolution, 1628-60 (New York: Mac- 
millan and Company. $2.25), and R. F, D. Palgrave’s 
new commendation, or “ appreciation,” of the character 
and work of Oliver Cromwell the Protector (London : 
Sampson Low and Company. 10s. 6d.). In English or 
other foreign biography, besides Walpole’s Life of Lord 
John Russell there is not much to chronicle, though 
several series are progressing as usual, A popular but 
not profound work on Shakespeare’s True Life has been 
prepared by James Walter (London and New York : 
Longmans and Company. $5.00), and an account of 
rambles In Tennyson Land,—namely, Lincolnshire,— 
by J. Cuming Walters (New York: Scribner and Wel- 
ford. $1.75), the chief value of each lies in the accom- 
panying pictures from nature. Both writers, and 
especially the second, note the influence of environment 
on the respective poets’ life-work. Colonel Theodore A. 
Dodge, the author of a book or two on horsemanship, 
has projected a Great Captains series, which starts with 
a large octavo on Alexander (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
and Company. $5.00), whose career the author makes a 
basis for a study of early campaigning and methods of 
conducting war on artistic, rather than scientific, prin- 
ciples; for the changing circumstances of war make it an 
art, and not, strictly speaking, a science. These bio- 
graphical studies, on this plan, Colonel Dodge intends 
to devote to a history of warfare, and not merely to a 
record of personal doings, however commanding. 


Religion.—Several new denominational histories, or 
biographies of noted religious workers, may properly be 
entered under either the historical or the religious head. 
Such are the Rev. Dr. Edmund Jacob Wolf’s The 
Lutherans in America: A Story of Struggle, Progress, 
Influence, and Marvelous Growth (New York: J. A. 
Hill & Co. $2.75); the Rev. Dr. Thomas Murphy’s 
expanded sketch of The Presbytery of the Log College; 
or, The Cradle of the Presbyterian Church in America, 
—an outgrowth, of course, of last year’s celebration on 
the log-college site in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. $2.00); a second part of 
the autobiography of John G. Paton, missionary to the 
New Hebrides, which Dr. A. T. Pierson, in his introduc- 
tion, calls the “ most fascinating narrative of missionary 
adventure and heroism and success” he has ever read 
(New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. $1.50); a 
memorial, consisting of sermons and extracts on or from 
that true poet, the late Dr. Horatius Bonar (New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers. $1.00),—a book not to be 
deemed the final biography; and the third volume in the 
American Religious Leaders series. This is devoted to 
Dr. Mihlenberg, poet, evangelical ritualist, organizer of 
sisterhoods and schools, and worker among the poor; it 
is sympathetically written by the Rev. Dr. W. W. New- 
ton of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, whose training and per- 
sonal work have given him peculiar opportunities for 
getting at the heart of both the “ evangelical” and the 
“broad” movements in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The series is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, at $1.25 a volume, substantially uniform with 
the American Men of Letters, American Statesmen, and 
American Commonwealths series, In continuation of 
other well-known libraries, which, having been re- 
peatedly characterized in these columns, need not now 
demand individual reviews, come the final Old Testa- 
ment volume (Isaiah—Malachi) of The Sermon Bible 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50); and vol- 
umes XIII. and XIV. of Dr. Schaff’s Select Library of 
the Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Church (New York: The Christian Literature Co. $3.00 
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each), Of new sermons, published addresses, collected 
lectures, ete,, are National Needs and Kemedies (New 
York: The Baker and Taylor Company. $1.50 in cloth; 
$1.00 in paper), the disenssions at the Evangelical 
_ Alliance’s General Cbristian Conference, held in Boston 
last December, a volume rich in suggestive thought on 
many current topics, as viewed by eminent and hard- 
’ working ministers and laymen of several churches; The 
Puritan Spirit, Dr. R. 8. Storrs’s address before the Con- 
gregational Club of Boston, last December (Boston: 
Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society. 
75 cents); The Prodigal Son, a monograph study by 
Professor Will¢ox of Chicago Theological Seminary 
(New York: American Tract Society. 80 cents); The 
Unchanging Christ, and Other Sermons, new discourses 
by the ever-suggestive Dr. Alexander McLaren (New 
York: Macmillan and Company. $1.50); Christ and 
His Times, diocesan sermons by Archbishop E. W. Ben- 
son of Canterbury (New York: Macmillan and Com- 
pany. $2.00); A Treatise of Dogmatic Theology, a life- 
time’s lectures by Professor Buel of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York,—who is more at home in 
dogmatic theology than in rhetoric (New York: T. 
Whittaker. 2 vols. $6.00); and a eulogy of Bishop Butler 
and that classic, his Analogy, by ex-President Pynchon 
of Trinity College (New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25). 
Many of Butler’s arguments are as fresh to-day as when 
they were written; and, in one sense, Dr. Pynchon is 
right in calling him “a religions philosopher for all 
time.” The new “ High Church Manifesto” (to borrow 
“The Speaker’s words), entitled Lux Mundi (London: 
John Murray), is chiefly notable as illustrating the par- 
tial union between the High Church and Broad Church 
schools of the Church of England in their idea of the 
place to be assigned to the Bible; both deeming it rather 
an inestimably valuable possession of the Christian 
church than, in the strictest sense, the foundation of 
that church. The fullest available statement of the 
principles and claims of the denomination named is con- 
tained in a newly published volume of sixteen lectures 
on Unitarianism : Its Origin and History (Boston : Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. $1,00). These lectures were 
delivered in Boston, in 1888-89, by fourteen ministers, 
among whom were Dr, A. P. Peabody, Dr. G, E, Ellis, 
Dr. CO. ©. Everett, the Rev. J. H. Allen, the Rev. James 
De Normandie, and the Rev. Brooke Herford; they cover 
the relations of the subject to church history, English 
and American character, German thought, Transcenden- 
talism, New England ecclesiastical methods, American 
and other literature, biblical criticism, science, philos» 
phy, and ethics, with separate chapters on Channing and 
Parker. One great period of the history of this school of- 
thought is the theme of George OC. Gwatkin’s The Arian 
Controversy, a recent addition to the Epochs of Church 
History series, which has also been enlarged by Reginald 
Lane Poole’s ‘Wycliffe and Movements for Reform, 
Neither book fully justifies the hopes aroused by the 
title, for both are easily made summaries of accessible 
authorities. Mr. Gwatkin writes in an angry and de- 
clamatory tone, which will hardly remind his readers of 
such predecessors, in the same field, as Neander or New- 
man; while Mr. Poole, in such crucial points as his 
treatment of the Wycliffe Bible, suggests grave doubts 
whether he has read many pages in that “truly golden 
book of old English philology,”—a version in some re- 
spects never surpassed. A better book in the same very 
irregular series (New York: A. D. F, Randolph & Co. 
80 cents a volume) is A. W. Ward’s The Counter-Refor- 
mation, which is strongly and smoothly written, and 
really describes an “epoch,” as Mr, Poole’s does not. 
But if Mr. Gwatkin errs from over-excitement, Mr. 
Ward’s calm and would-be dispassionate temper really 
gives an undue advantage, in some of his pages, to the 
Roman Catholicside. Last of the books to be mentioned 
in this division is a handsome reissue (New York: James 
Pott and Company. 35 cents) of Professor Drummond’s 
stimulating address at Northfield on The Greatest Thing 
in the World [Christian love]. 
In Politics and Sociology the chief work is Sir C. W. 
Dilke’s careful and extended study of some colonial 
Problems tof Greater Britain (New York: Macmillan 
and Company. 2 vols. $4.00). Mr. Edward Atkinson 
gathers from the magazines some papers, as encouraging 
as they are serious and competent, on various elements 
in The Industrial Progress of the Nation (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50). In Travel we have Mr. 
Frank Vincent’s breezy and readable, though not very 
philosophic, chapters of wanderings Around and About 
South America (New York: D. Appleton & Co. $5.00). 
In Poetry three thoughtful and melodious singers—Lucy 
Larcom, Susan Coolidge, and Harriet McEwen Kimball 








—proffer, respectively, Easter Gleams (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, and Company. 75 cents); A Few More 
Verses (Boston : Roberts Brothers, $1.00); and @ yol- 
ume of collected Poems to date (New York: Anson D. F, 
Randolph & Co. $1.50). Of these poets, Miss Woolsey 
(Susan Coolidge) is the most original in thought and 
utterance, Miss Larcom has the highest view and the 
strongest sweep, and Miss Kimball is the most impressed 
by the religious seasons of the “ Christian year.” This 
complete collection of Miss Kimball’s writings is chiefly 
verse, not poetry, but its devout helpfulness and general 
smoothness cannot be questioned. Under the Miscel- 
laneous head may fall St. George Mivart’s critical study 
of The Origin of Human Reason (London; Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Company, 10s. 6d.); Professor Archibald 
Alexander’s ethical, religious, and philosophica! ground- 
work and discussion of A Theory of Conduct (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00); a new exposition of 
Thomas Jefferson’s well-known, far-seeing, and in the 
main sound Views on Public Education, by John C. 
Henderson (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.75); 
and a collection of the minor and less familiar Literary 
Remains of Albrecht Diirer, by William Martin Conway 
and Lina Eckenstein (New York: Macmillan and Com- 
pany. $6.25). 





DR. DELITZSCH’S LOVE OF BEAUTY* 


One of the saddest results of too exclusively intellec- 
tual, or too narrowly special, work is the gradual dimi- 
nution of the sense of pleasure in things spiritual, human, 
or artistic, The “atrophy of Darwin,” as one writer 
cleverly called his self-recognized declension from high 
enjoyment of “ the poetry of earth,” was the most melan- 
choly element in a life of commanding influence, and in 
a character of singular modesty and kindliness to fellow- 
workers. The study of history, of philology, or of natu- 
ral science in any branch, ought to deepen one’s powers, 
and broaden in every way his catholie appreciation of 
divine authority, the wonderful order of things human 
and things physical, and the inner spiritual beauty of 
upward growth. Too often, however, a withering and 
wasting accompanies studies which should develop and 
strengthen the soul of man, that divine creation which 
reason and religion assure us is behind and above all 
merely mental acquisition. But if the spiritual atrophy 
of some students is sad, the fresh, hearty, life-long joy 
of other scholars is beautiful and helpful, 

To the various papers and lectures composing a hand- 
some volume bearing the poetical title of Iris: Studies 
in Color and Talks about Flowers, the now lamented 
Professor Franz Delitzsch brought a wealth of learning 
that in itself is entitled to grateful recognition ; but, bet- 
ter still, a pure and imaginative spiritual insight which 
once more reminds a too forgetful world that the ideal 
transfigures and explains the real, no less in the writings 
of a professor of theology like Delitzsch or a professor of 


mathematics like Peirce, than in a poem by Coleridge or 


a criticism by Ruskin. Whether he is discussing The 
Blue of the Sky, The Four Colors of the Mosaic Service, 
The Talmud and Colors, The Flower-Riddle of the 
Queen of Sheba, Flowers and their Perfume, Love and 
Beauty, Eternal Life, Eternal Youth, or even some of 
the lesser and apparently trivial or unrelated themes 
here introduced, it is the poet-scholar that speaks. The 
iridescent lines of nature are made to fit our eyes for 


“ The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream,” — 


and that, in turn, illuminates our minds, that they may 
the better perceive somewhat of the glory emanating 
from God himself. 

As Dr. Delitzsch says, in words that recall at once the 
beginning of Wordsworth’s great ode: “Down to old 
age, the sight of youth has served to make me young 
again ; I have rejoiced to sun myself in those bright rays 
of the life eternal—alas! too evdnescent—which play 
on the youthful countenance, From my youth up, no 
enjoyment has given me such delight as the lové of 
friends. Many of these friendships have gradually 
faded, but, as I hope, only to bloom again like the 
Jericho rose of the wilderness.” And once more: “The 
prismatic colors of the rainbow, the brilliant sword-lily, 
that wonderful part of the eye which gives it its color, 
and the messenger of heaven who beams with joy, youth, 
beauty, and love, are all named Iris,”—whence the title. 
No one can read far in these pleasant pages without 
believing readily that the author speaks aright when he 
says: “ With flowers I have always been on the most 
confidential footing; they have heavenly things to tell 


* Iris, By Franz Delitasch. #346 inches 


pp. 227. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner and 


Price, $2.00. 


me, and in their perfume I feel the nearness and breath 
of the Creator.” That, indeed, is the moral use of bright 
bo ae paraphrase Dr, Bushnell’s well-known phrase. 

léctures abound in scholarly allusions and critical 
opinions, not always ( (as in some of the practical applica- 
tions under the heads of The Bible and Wines, and 
Dancing and Criticism of the Pentateuch as Mutually 
Related) in accordance with the conclusions so often 
and so.strongly emphasized in these columns, But, in 
general, one’s admiration for Dr, Delitzsch’s learning, 
and one’s respect for his nobility of purpose, must coincide 
in weighing carefully what he says on controverted points. 
The translation, by the Rev. A. Cusin of Edinburgh, is 
sometimes awkward. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_———_—__—— 


A WORD FROM MR. MOODY, 
Dear Mr. Epitor: 

Many letters come to me, from all parts of the country, 
asking information in regard to the Bible Institute for 
Home and Foreign Missions, in Chicago, Will you 
kindly accord me the use of your paper to answer some 
of these queries ? 

Some of my friends quite misunderstand the object of 
the Institute. It is not intended to make it “a short 
cut” for young men into the ministry. Doubtless, some 
who show exceptional fitness for ministerial work, may 
be called by their own churches into the regular ministry ; 
but the object of the institution is to fit laymen. for 
Christian work, as Sunday-school superintendents, assist- 
ants to pastors, and workers in city mission fields, We 
feel the need to-day is for trained laymen, to help the 
pastors in Sunday-school, mission, and visitation work. 

There are men and women all over the country, who, 
with such training as the Institute will give, will become 
efficient workers in these varied fields, There are men, 
called of God into Christian work too late in life to take 
a regular college and seminary course, who, with the gid 
of such an opportunity as the Institute offers, would be 
qualified for great usefulness. 

There are also business and professional men who de- 
sire a better acquaintance with the Bible and methods of 
Christian work; to aid them in their church and mis- 
sionary work. The object of the Institute is to meet the 
needs of all these classes. * 

In the course of study, the English Bible is the prin- 
cipal text-book, and it has been divided into five classes: 

1. The inspiration and structure of the Bible, and 
methods of Bible study. ’ 

2. Study of Bible.doctrines. 

8. Study of the Bible by sections and books. r 

4. Instruction in regard to Bible readings, addresses, ete, 

5. The study of the Bible in its application to various 
classes of men, and how to use it in the inquiry-room, 
the home, and the workshop. 

The study of music is also a special feature of the 
institution, and will be under the direction of Professor 
McGranahan and others. Various methods of work will 
‘be studied under the direction of those who have had 
successful experience in these lines. A considerable 
portion of each week is devoted to actual work in homes, 
cottage and inquiry meetings, and missions. 

The regular corps of instructors consists of R. A. 
Torrey, Mrs. 8. B. Capron, Miss Gertrude Hurlburt, and 
others. A large portion of the instruction will, however, 
be given by A. T. Pierson, D.D., Philadelphia; H, Grat- 
tan Guinness, D.D., London; A. J. Gordon, D.D., Bos- 
ton; Professor W. G. Moorhead, Xenia; Professor A. F. 
Weidner, D.D., Rock Island; W. G. Case, Albany, and 
others. 

Professor Moorhead will be in charge for the coming 
three months, and will be succeeded by Major D, W. 
Whittle, the evangelist. A building capable of accom- 
modating one hundred has just been opened. It is cen- 
trally located, and in it are all the necessary rooms for 
the Institute. 

Persons desiring to enter the Institute must be good 
Christians, possessed of good Common sense, and willing 
to work. There are no educational tests. Applicants 
should state place and date of birth, educational advan- 
tages, business experience, condition of health, and ex- 
perience in Christian work, Itts open to men and women 
of not less than twenty years of age. There are evening 
as well-as day classes. Room and board cost about four 
dollars per week, and there is no charge for instruction. 

There is constant call for such workers as the instita- 
tion ¢xpects to provide, and the demand is so great that 





men are hurrying into the work without adequate prepa- 
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ration, to the detriment of their whole 
future life and work. Truly yours, 
, D.L. Moopy. 
New York, March 26, 1890. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the etreulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
147,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
gue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amownt 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
uch a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 

onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
wpon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, the best tonic 
known, furnishing sustenance to both brain 








and body, 


Be sure and tell the jeweler that you want 
the United ‘States Watch Co.’s Watch—the 


best running and most reliable time-piece in 
the world. 
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SCHOOL, OF Foremost school of oratory in 


the world. Opens Oct, 9, Sum- 
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ILLINOIS ART SCHOOL 


Makes a specialty of teaching the use of 
the AIR BRUSH, in black and white 
and water-color portraigure. One week's 
- lessons free to students purchasing an 
Alr Brush. If you wish to spend the 
summer vacation profitably, address 
ILLINOIS ART SCHOOL, Rockford, til. 
Please mentionThe SundaySchool Tines. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


G. R. McElroy, University of Pennsylvania, 
writes: ree aS number of cases of very defective speech 
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Tam Smavineed that he can cure any case of 
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cloth, 158 pp. , $1.00, 
ahaa & WAGRAL 1 5, Publishers. 
18 and Astor Place, New York. 


Ready May 1, 1890, 





WINNOWED SONCS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 


One of the largest and most useful collections of NEW and SELECTED songs for SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS ever published in a single volume. 


224 pages. 36 cents per copy, in any quantity; single copies for examination, by majl, on receipt of price. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 








TO S. S. OFFICE 


Lt te STANDARD SERIE 
SCHOOL , based on familiar figures used 
in graded a instead of antiquated methods now 
in use, creates better attendance, lessons, collections, 
and new scholars. Descriptive circular seht free. 
Sample set, with one class-book, 10 cts. Mention this 
paper. SOM 


D. i. 
137 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥ 


A Pointer for Teachers. 


Send your address and number of Schol- 
ars in your class, and a Ls OTL for each 
scholar will be sent E of the 
only Sunday School paper printed EN- 
TIRELY IN COLORS. Lessons illustrated 
IN COLORS by Special Artists. Address: 


Little Folks Paper, 30 Union Sq,, N.Y. 
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CHOICE POULTRY. ti.S*tic aoc. 


Vite for free circular, Lg hy eoess 
stamp, for Jonneon's Foul Pull of good 

we i lo 
thin ca tewiiry houses and ma: ment, 
A little poultry book in itself. ddress, 
G. M.T, Johnson, Box 7, Binghamton, N. Y. 


BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Co pying Boo 
Are known ne used all aoc e wor 
uired. Use any good copying ink. Note size, $1.0v. 
Letter size, $1.30. Sent by mail on receipt of rice. 
Alvah B's ractl ce resetnhed prion, 











Send 21 cents at once for 


All in a Nutshell Pres’t SCHULTz»’s 
BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 


yt not order a copy on reading this? H. 7. FRUZ- 
A , Baston, Pa. ; Philadelphia, at Wanamaker’ s, 





- DR. MEREDITH'S 
CHART ¢ OF THE LIFE OE CHRIST. 
Prepared wi reference to the lessons for 1890. 
ak cents. A. s} KING, 19 Liberty Street, New York. 


“ADDRESS W. F. CRAFTS, 74 E. 90th St., N. Y., FoR 


SABBATH krronm LECTURES, 


JUNE, in Cal., Nev., Utah, Col., Neb., Ia., 8. Dak., 
Nek’, Bi nn., Wis., Il., Ind., Mich., Ohio. 
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THE ILLUSTRATOR 9°. SSSON A ‘Monthly 


Teachers’ Help. Annie C. a As 
1n@ H. REVELL, Chi and New ori, Publisher 
60 cents per year. nd for sample. 


Very |THE BIBLE STUDENTS CYCLOPEDIA 


of, ABBIE C. — ay 


H el pfu l ba | TIBBA Wy N New vor fork “City. 


The largest circulation ofa: 
4 0, 000 ¥: vag SF in mod world. Orne 
a * Home Jour- 
Rosles ies roe CURTIS t PUB. co., eUitieaelehin Pa. 


“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 E East 17 17th St,, N. Y. 


SUNDAY- SCHOOL BOOKS. 


All the latest issues of the best books. Our ey 
is large, and terms liberal. Send for a catalogu 
Goodenough « Woglom Co., 12 Nassau St., New Yor . 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 60 Ann St., N. Y., makes the 
manila ay book-cover protectors, adjusted to fitall 
sizes of library books. For sale in Phila. by the 
J. BR. Lippincott Co., and by all large dealers in 8. 8. 
pas ol in the vU. at Library Burean, } 




















Gatukane JEWELS way . 2. 
Tus Kine OF ScNDaY-SCHOOL vate —. 
sesmpie cong 2 cont w. WHITNEY CO Toledo, a 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tanes for ch 








THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


“ 74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
__ 19 East (6th Street, New York. 








=e BAXTER C.S SWAN 


CHURCH, HALL => LOOG 
FURNITUR 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


ee eels 


Write for information to 


“rh Tashan Uke 





7 New Music Books 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION 
Nineteen superior duets for piano, by Godard, Bole, 
ofmann, 8, and other first-c composers.” 


YOUNG BORE (#1) 51 of the ve 
pep Len LLECTION and wy eas 
Shasen tee, nners, filling 143 Heartilv 
Sea to piano teachers as the first book of 
pieces (or Tecreetions) to use. 


WHITNEY’S ($2.) 33 ppod jeces for manual 
OBGAN ALBUM and pedal,by 2 good composers, 


OPERATIC ($1.) 190fthe best operas 
PIANO COLLECTION are_ represented, and 
their melodies form the themes for as many pieces, 
A the best modern composers, furnishing the very 

best entertainment for the lovers of favorite operatic 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, for Soprano, Mezzo 
Soprano,'or Tenor ($1). % of the most ovely sacred 
songs, suitable for solos in church, or for enjoyment 
at home. 


PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. 2 ($1). Contains 31 pieces 
of medium difficulty, and of the quality. 


POPULAR ($1,) is as 
DANCE MUSIC COLLECTIO bright and 
merry as a book can be, and is quite in of the best 
new ce music, 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


> (ES 





, 4 cents. 


SACRED DUETS, 47 szara tun cotrate 
SELECT SACRED SONGS, <2! 


by modern composers. 1. 


MOULAR. 
THE : conndties bork *forsl tours awe 


Score, 50cts ; Vocal 25cts. ; Libretto, 10cts. 
THE FROG WHO WOULD, &*=:r"e-z2 


Elizabeth Beaman and posed 
By FD. Sasninca Pee ge _— 


THE COLLEGE SeasTREL. 4 A porziceabe 


for the to 
Beadents Sie ubs. ne ei sues 


of the above sent by mail, postpaid oa 
marked price. 


T4W. 7-3 Neem 
CINCINNATI, ©. 4 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


LEADING PUBLISHERS OF 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC, Eitc., 


HEARTILY OOMMEND THEIR NEW BOOK, 


The Bright Array, 


to Sunday-schools desiring the best songs now offered. 

Sent for examination on receipt of 35 cents. Money re- 

funded if the book Boree eee unsatisfactory and returned 

within one month. $30.00 per 100 copies. 
SPECIMEN Pages FREK. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth SL, New York. 


$1 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. _ 
Now Fteady. 


GEMS AND JEWELS. 


A new Sunday-school Music Book, by J. H. Frit- 
more and J. H. Rosecrans. Fullof fresh, hew songs 
that will Price bs cone the lovers of Sunday-s-bool sin 
ing. cents ; $3.60 per dozen, not prepa’ 
per 108. — ‘prepaid. A sample copy sent for 25 i ha 

Reader, call the attenticn of your superintendent 
or music leader to this new book. 

FILLMORE BROS., 185 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 71 Broadway, New York. 


wx t,- 














M Street, CHICAGO, 
FASTER, neces 
*—EASTER VOICES.- 
Ss a to su te aaa borlatera, —- 
Cong'lt ng Society , Boston and Chicago. 





Our New Sunxpay-scnoot Music Boox, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the year round. Sample copy, esnte 
ASA BULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 











& & Publ 
ra Gur, Paw, corele Sus, the javens 
EAS ! feast are now read 4 
cents. i few Sen VICES | of 
recent iseue, y HooD. be mailed 10 cents. 


JOHN J. HOOD, * 55s" serene 





oases 


Manufacturers of "PULPIT SUITS, 
By mn , BOSTON. 





THEO. C. KNAUFF COMPANY, 
CHURCH ORGANS. 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE COUNTERY, 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
General Offices and Warerooms : 
Nos. 228-244 Dean Street, Philadelphia,Pa. 
Works—Newark, Delaware. 
New York Office—Lincoln Building, Union Square. 
Musical Quality oftone, Workmanship unsurpassed. 
Lowest prices consistent with good work. 
respondence solicited. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 


Send for illustrated 

price-list, 

Cc. A. HART & ©0O., 
1238 N. 34 St., 

Philadeiphia, Pa. 


BANNERS and FLAGS 


ant Sand sols, Societies, 
ORSTMA N BROS. CO., 5th & Cherry Streets, 


Philadelphia. Send for illustrated price lists, 
FLAGS AND BANNERS 


-schools Baltimore. a 


S1SCO BAOS., Baltimore, tad. 











Send for illustrated 


LANTERNS & SLIDES 


exchanae, a 

pT Te MAGIC LAN . 
y STEREOPTICONS and VIEWS of all grades 
co Public Exhibition and Home Amuse- 


MCALLISTER, Mite. Optician, 0 Nemes Barony ew fork 


The ae urches, stores, 0 
“ tate etree. — = for Groular. 
CEILINCS 1s nose 


Church Light. 


OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred styles 
ler Reflectors 


and 
Chandeliers 
conceivable Catalog 
fee HEELER sate wants rep 


20 ramen tate Bt: Clea et ees. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND a, 














No. 36 South 2a B St. E Philadelphis, Pa. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Bost ge ae —~z, 0 BELLS 
vers Gi jms 4 PE FEALS. 

Beeler 2 Pe Carsten ers 


BELL FOUNDRY, 
VAN BUZEN ¢ & TivT. Cineinnati.o. 











rices, 
Boston Bond 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
our complete samp of 


paper representing over 250 
varieties which we poll ays 
SAMU 


- aie's 
D Pee: tors Frank- 
per. | iin Stree Street. Bosto! 


Postage is 16 cts. va 


ds abc. ; 
send to samples wit: 
we tere CO,. 1206 Market 31. ema 


ARPET ° buyers had better purchaseof J. & J. 
BSON , 809 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, in pe to receive full value for their 
money. They retail carpets of their own make, 
which are reliable in every way. 


FREE = oes of cloth the . famous Plymouth 
Pants are cut from, iogeing 


if you mention this 
ROCK PANTS CO., 

















THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 











L les of our Black 
& Silk Dress Patterns 


Vy 
Seeny May at) Waren ot 


= vee on a postal card 
(a) ‘0. S.Cuarreze & oda 




















oO. 8. Chaffee & Son are manufae- 

turers of the finest and best Black Silk 
Dress Goods made, and they ship direct 
from their mills to individuals, hence 
in buying from them you get all the 

profits usually made by the store. Buy 
of them and get a perfect dress. 


DRESS GOODS. 


We shall nave’ the following 
specialties on sale this week in 
our new salesroom, in the base- 
ment, Entrance through the 

-store, or direct from Broadway. 

One line of Imported Pattern 
Dresses, containing 6 yards of 
fine Tamise Cloth and 4 yards of 
pee and wool Tamise Plaid, in 

ht new shades, at $6.75 each. 
inch all wool Tennis aes 
and Plaids, at 50 cents pesyard 

Plain Colored Costume C oths, 
54 inches wide, at 65 cents per 


yard. 
40-inch all wool black and 
white Shepherd Checks at 45 
cents per yard. 
omespuns and Worsted 
‘Stripes, inches by at 75 
cents per yard. 


James McCreery & 60, 


Broadway and lith Street, 
New York. 
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»AEW SPRING GOODS . 


parts of the world, Sam 
fog upoh apy 


be served as 1 mail though 
mapuTere. a ee ee ee ye 


A POSTAL CARD 
WILL DO TT, 


sent to us with ycur name and address, dani for our 
pny ny -f rics fist, A ——_ ‘experience of 53 





years eas, O mense store of five te 
guarantee ; et and ost ~ tablahed, = wath 
r orders rom n- 
enn cosas ome lowl wing 4 
Drees Hats and Caps, Gente Goods, 
Pps, nte’ 
Prints, Euivercdss: Ribbons, 
Not'ons, Willow Ware, 
ery, Bric-e- 
Upholstery, Furniture Leather Goods, 
Curtains, I ngs ts Jewelry, 
. Shoes, Mattings Rochin 
nderwear, apanese Goods, Trimm ngs 
Blankets, andkerchlefs 
Millinery Flannels, Kid Gloves 
Cloaks, § Stationery, Linens, éte. 





A. 0. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


eee NEW YORK. 





BLACK ¢ STOCKINGS. 
P. Robinson Co, spre. 


M loner By ow! mma 


aE} CLRANFAST" 
Ly matt Ms) 


Arte Su 
ne treet, Chicago; 


61 $i patid AV. cland, Oo, 
251 Race St., Cinci neinnati, d. 
aanend’ for price-list, 


KOCH & CO.“ “yc.rysac™** 


. 
Offer their entire Importation of 








VaNDYEE, CHANTILLY, Gut- 

Gite nace | are 
ORCHON, 

VALENCIENNES, FLOUNCES 


At exceptionally low prices, 


ASK FR “GLOVE THUMB” 








“Retrograde” Seamed Mitts. 





O’NEILL’S, 


6th AVENUE, 20th TO 2tst STREET 
NEW WoR=E. 


SPRING SEASON. 


We beg to inform our numerous patrons that we are prepared to show one 
of the finest lines of 


Choice Millinery, 
Costumes and Wraps, 
Dress Goods and Silks, 


to be found in any of the great establishments of this country or Europe, We 
are always ready and willing to send samples upon application. Our Catalogue 
for Spring and Summer is now ready, mailed free upon application. 
This Catalogue is simply invaluable to out-of-town customers whom time and 
distance prevent from visiting our mammoth establishment. Don’t forget that 
we deal in everything that man, woman, child, or house may need, either for 
comfort or elegance. Before you place your Spring orders, give us a ‘trial. We 
can, no doubt, please you in qualities and prices. 











A COMBINING 5ARTICLES)> 
BA OF FURNITURE . 








W. L. DOUGLAS $3” SHOE 


And other Specialities 
For GENTLEMEN, LADIES and BOYS, 





For LADIES. 
®3.00 baru 
2.00 fer the pric 
$1.75  ssszs. 
For BOYS’ & YOUTH'S. 
$2 &*1.75 


ps SHOES. 


5.00 nats. 
®4.00 “wait sie. 
$3. 50 ane el 
$2.5 <a 
(88; 25 “wan man’s Shoe. 
£2.00 "Sinn. 





te ae aca jalan a ag fe alt haee'in cach. = 
se Breen Common Sense ;” 436, fe 
eye i o. 4 a Common Sense :” No. eet 1 10%, ond knit Gleeen B, 
reteset ie es ons Mo. moe: ze" "sh Api gost | ;No. 225, ° Retin jum Common | mesne 

pv / m4 ara 55 8 Shoe ee ll to2 


Wid. bows frat ig. weir take bo Schers ‘. 


style an ‘ ng. edy6 er of ar. Soatred, phy Le 
os | Gates - rl hod yy wt, noe, and oven Bd aay ee 
iii cord for valuable laformation, WE, Bett 
| | TTITITTIINIII ere 


URPEE'S sm ase 











and twel 
= yy N Vanier AMMOALS best —_ 
0 or heed epee ne ma a ool 
or 1, go. Dordncgl eaumnaiy os veel 


pt ery Lay 2 h 
ag a in our 25-cent Collection. vee yo as cents, and aPepeciat ¢ T_T 5 
is made to induce ORDER, Now s 


otra BURPEE’S SEEDS, 
ely iuetented with 


URPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 1890 
shout BEST SEEDS! cuirs NEW VEORTABLES snd FLOWERS 


THE of real merit, which cannot be obtained « 


mil AA BURPEE & CO.., Philadel hia, Pa. 








BULBS and SEEDS. 


OUR NEW GUIDE, 116 pp., elegantly iltustrated, is 
sent FREE to ALL whe write for tt. t describes and 
tell HOW TO GROW over TWO THOUSAND 
NEST varieties of ROSES, HARDY PLANTS. 
BULBS and SEEDS. oe NE EW ROSES, NEW 
Vinee, NEW t NEW CLEMATIS and Climbi 
NEW SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
et LILIES, GLADIOLUS TUBEROSES 
CARNATIONS New ARAN GF RYSANTHE- 
i Uae, New MOON | 


za FLOWER 1 AND VEGET ABLE ‘SEEDS 


anteed. dead. you wah Reset Ponte, i or Stade Pinas wilt 


' y you te ste our New 
THE DINGEE & CONARD ii “none Wes West Grove, Pa. 
ae VROrTABLE AXD cle lc 
and Garden 
SEEDS & Send # stamps tr i ARDEN 


‘SEEDS = Pris DREER, mnaChes mut at. ‘Phila. 


GRAPE Be. 








‘THE VERY BEST MADE. Kept by all Large Deniers, 


ss | iateeeh ee 


BABY CAR 
mya a 


with n aedier 


Delivered. Free of | 
cae 


oA 


“ares 























w. B. ee Winchendon, Mass. 


See 
ae 








“aE Eis THe MAN’ 


Phecoaraphy 
pth Fy money on Dome ™m j- paral os a i 
vey money on Dummy" ‘ it PA #930! 





anes! YOU SAN CAN AUS BY {$590 TO $1500 


Leh ef oolet ~ 


Sec 


FREE OUTEIT a ER 


et of y 
WILLARD, sold in 10 months. ade 





by FPrRaNcEs 

te a coining ron “ 
Full canvassing out outfit furnished freedart pail. 
Boo! *? 


ks on cred Write quick to k. J. SMITH 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENTS. Something new in Family Bibles, 


which makes our Bibles sell weere 
other — have been sold 





Bibles never sold before, 
, there oo will ail the 
E 


re. r pe HisToRicaL 
a CoMPANY, ‘Dayton, Ohio. 


$75.22 to $250.22 A MONTH can be made 


ferred who can farnish # horse, and give their "whole 
time to the bysiness, Spare moments may be profitably 
yon a A few vacancies in towns and cities. 

Johnson n &Co., Pubs. , 1009 Main St., Richmo: Va. 


SAt LESMEN wanted for the International cy- 
aay Exclusive territory, thorough prepa- 
ration, Immediate and liberal compensa’ cation, and 
advancement in + shew yao re! and experience 
warrant. Dopp, Mkap, &Co., '768.and 55 B’dway, N.Y. 


aul. 1 oto 











eROlp AR 
be ve I fr circulars t io D. ¢ 


| NOVEL WIRE FENGE 





60 
Witte to THE 





“FOR LADIES’ AND ) CHILDREN ry SHOES, 
FRANK MILLER'S. CROWN DRESSING. 
PATENTS. * 


In or goods, or in making in quiry concerning 
@nything advertised in this paper, ' = oblige the 


w ctyleeens se 
“Bend fof ctrodiar. 















Cray | seeps tesscins gayi ase e 


fgher, as weld as the advertiser, that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday “rool hoot Pienae 
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allowed for rere ten copies 


- 
inte 








” PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


_TERMS OF oe 
eiltmetinony Sete Paton for Times either olf or new subecr 


er 


TO MINISTERS onaries, and Theological St 
dui GL. your, oF 4.00 for Ave years, fal payment 
/ spel Oe Ene. *e 
wit be appli ted with “as tna “no mang te de. 
number copies more that one) mailed 
vidual addresses, $1.00 each, 
ive or more copies in a 











81.50 
Sreyeem, ee ee oa 





centseach. A thus sent is to 
and 


only no names can be 
fata Seba sar “= 
inaftaal addreases at 
vidual add. 00 each, nod ar Pz 
; 


one oe inenet in _w phy an 
a teen Avcesples esa 


papen he club should all go to one post-office, 
ye eg yee a sexton of the lower vy of ° 
1 matter from one post-o: 
ba nie school get a from yy 
 vapere will be sent according! 
“additional, will be 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, 
‘for inaclub ofeither 
pom nga The Ieee copies ‘or package clubs cannot 
sent separately, but w ncluded in the 
o meee | be made at any time w aclub—such 
bacriptions to expire at the same time 
club a originally ordered, and the rate to 

are of the yearly club rate. 


is that are lee “auth only a portion of the 
Ky eran inde ub rates fo for such h @ length of 


ne direction of a paper 

1 to name, not only the post- 

fed ahora they wee it sent, but also the one to 
All addresses 


should include 
both county and nate. 
If a club subscription is renewed by some other ‘Ret 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 


svch in will be st me ublisher py stating that 
the ~ ef + takes the plase of the one 
POrMed last YOAT DY .....600.-ceceevsvveree 





The paper wilt moi = vy te any subscriber peyona 


vie sotniied at Bi 
pera a club wi iy Invariabl be discontinued at the 
x ion. Renewals should 


g 


re be By ‘earl os 
Ay SEL EET oe tes of ts per to en- 
able a school to examine It, will be 
t ~ tH application. 


smn COUNTRIES. 


School Times will be sent to an 
mbraced a 4 Universal . Postal 
bos as which include 


yp Bony 
copies one he ml 
ministers an missionaries, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
a the above rates for two or more copies, the 
st be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either ae to the individual addresses, orina 
to o ae SOcpess, whichever may be preferred 
the Ramaoeibe 
Great Britain Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
@ Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
ly subscri tong at Shs above rates, the 
be mailed direct Philadelphia to the 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
iB. O. Box 1550, 


of the 
Dat 


shillings. 
@ shillings each. 


ae 








=e 
Renter 
= Restore. 
# by the » 
UTICURA 
OAP - 


Rv CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 





mfants of birth humor, for all itching, 
tation, and inflammatié6n, for checking the first 
symptows of inherited skin diseases, the Cuticura 
MeEDicaTEeD ToILet Soap is absol y pri 
It keeps the pores o lands and tubes 
active, and thus furn t for morbid or 





n, the oil 
e8 an ou 


refuse matter of the system, iyo if retain 
would give rise to rashes, feve By reason 
its an Sate mee by neut ~enw 
For preservin ireahaning, and bees 
ening, an 
skin, Senpartio a velvety softness end chaifike 
transpa:ency to the complexion and hands, no 


uct of recent science can ae equal the 
MEDICATED TOILET 
Sold everywhere. Price, Aes 
Porrer Drve AND CHEmIcaL Co., 
4a Send for “‘ How to Beautify the 8k 


BABY'S “icc couirssste soar’ 
BARRY'S 

en 

HAIR & SKIN 


exquisitely perfumed. 
Removes all impuri- 
ties from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 
Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 


by the 
Mass, 








BARCLAY & ©O., New York. _ 






Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. | 


VanHouten's Gocoag | 


“ Best & Goes Farthest.” | 


Ask your Grocer for it, take noother. [63 









Less House-Cleaning 
Less Annoyance 


they use it. Directions for savin 


it and use it sooner or later, 


cate women can clean house by its aid ; 
and husbands will never know the work i is going on—out of the 
way,,and they will beignorant ofit. Itis bos 

hurts the clothing, the paint or the hands. Numbers of peo oo 
clean their teeth with it ; many babes have been washed wit 
from their birth ; the most delicate of laces anddinens have been 
subjected to the severest of tests, 
everybody who must do this work, is benefitted by reason of 
the use of Pyle’s Pearline. It’s the modern soap. You’ ll know 
Your grocer keeps the goods, 


Peddlers. and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 


which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline,” 
ws are IT’S F nar” "lated are not, and besides are dangerous, 


[Vol. XXXII, No: 14 











-More Health 
More Comfort 


Such is the experience of women whouse Pearline for houseclean- 
ing, and thedegree of health and comfort is largely due to the way 


labor on every package. Dell- 
children will be a help, 


tosay that vn 


Everything washable, and 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 











SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


y Of Pure Cod 
eh b Liver Oil and 
+7 HYPOPHOSPHITES 
of Lime and 

Soda 










and “yon em ey are agents 
in the treatment of Gaon HE is as 
palatable as milk. 


Soett's Euipion Sie 
sea Zt is the 
Best tor CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, W Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and 

Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 

















THE ON 


Perfect Substitute le " Mother’ 's Milk. 
INVALUABLE 

im CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 

A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 

APBRFECT NUTRIENT in all wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES HO coonine. KEEPS (8 ALL CLIMATES. 

SEND pcre al ae Ee 

DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Boston, Masa, 

BAK EE.’sS 


BREAKFAST COCOA 
absolutely pure. Costing less 





than one cent a cup. 


FREE! tccioSenntinai rece: 
conesten sine oe of four chtreae 








WE MAIL FREE 595-3502 





BEST ri a Forpounces 





sap Pe — Shag 


TOOLS: 








te AAD. 





UO ratias Titre ae 
Chest Catalogue 


Sie eile 
‘meNO oytk ‘Seornens. 





For Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 


Bronghitis, Debility, Wasting Diseases, 
and Scrofulous Humors. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES.—W tilbor’s Cod-liver Of] and 
Phosphates has now ar before the public twenty 
years, and has steadil y grown in favor and appre- 
ciation. This could not be the case unless the spe 
ration was of high intrinsic valuee The combination 
of the Phos: —_ with pure Cod-liver Oil, as properes 
by Dr. Wi produ a new p in the 
treatment of oneataption and all diseases of the 
Lungs. It can be taken by the most delicate invalid 
without creating the nausea which is such an objec- 


tion to the Cod-liver Oil when taken without Phos- 
p hates. rop is prescribed by the regular faculty. Sold 

y the proprietor, A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, 
and by Md ruggists. 


DO YOU KNOW IT ? 


S Peres 2 remove the eatin, 
win ESTERS 7 POPHOSPHITE or LIME 





AND SODA supplies the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
ppoess, the deficiency “ which isthe proximate cause 
f, Comenmotion. For Co . Bronchitis 
Weak ight Sw #, and all Throat 
Diseases, it Re u mnequalied rome Sold by drug- 
gs } per bottle. ians, 
nd circular. WINe CHEST cw., 


Chemists, | 162 'V wi liam Street, New York. 


BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 


Sixth Avenue, New York. 

















WORTH REPEATING 


STARLIGHT. 
[By R. Wilton.) 
At i midnight, when yon azure fields on high 
ages and glow without one cloudy bar, 
= of some “ bright particular 
ane perchance, and holds my watching eye, 


That star may long have vdnished cow the ears ; 
Yet still its unspent rays, borne fro 
Come one downwards in their Sti 


Proof it once glittered in the galaxy. 


So in my heart I feel a healing ray 

Sweetly transmitted from a Star divine, 

Which once illumed the coasts of Palestine: 

And though its beauty beams not there to-day, 
I know that Star of old did truly shine 

Because its cheering radiance now is e. 





SINCERITY IN PUBLIC 
WORSHIP, 


[From war 8. Pratt’s {eanqeral Address as Pro- 

fessor of Ecclesiastical M ana j7mociay 

in Hartford Seminary.} 

Half of our churches bear the motto, 
“God is a spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and truth.” 
Yet where is the church in which there 
is a thorough-going sincerity about public 
worship,—a sincerity not only negative, 
but positive and constructive? t us 
not forget that sincerity in this matter 
means thoughtfulness, concentrated atten- 
tion, and enthusiasm. The lack of thought- 
tulness is often evinced in the toleration 
of manifest absurdities and offenses. Some 
of the worst illustrations occur in the 
musical department. What shall we say 
for the scoffing organists and the profligate 
singers that are suffered to minister on 
behalf either of the assembly or of the 
Lord Almighty? -What for the utterly 
heedless use of hymns in the Sunday- 
school, in the prayer-meeting, and in 
public worship itself (not to speak of 
amily and social singing), the most 
solemn and tender sentiments of our faith 
being tossed about as mere poetical and 
musical bagatelles? What for the treat- 
ment of such an item as “ the collection,” 
as if it were a mechanical and meaning- 
less episode in the spiritual flow of the 
service? 

Numerous details might be cited in the 
practice of this or that church that would 
not be tolerated for a week if we were sin- 
cere enough’ to be thoughtful. But the 
task of pointing out such blemishes is a 
trying one to all concerned,’ Is it not fair 
also to ask whether the average worshiper 
sincerely focuses his attention upon the 
act of public worship so as to enter upon 
itwith reasonable singleness of mind? W 
all need to take time beforehand to bring 
ourselves into tune for a public service by 
prayer, by meditation, by a resolution for 
the time being to exclude all distractin 
thoughts and purposes. We may well 
cultivate the habit of reverent Qiletnees 
on the path to the sanctuary, in its gate- 
way, and as we find our places within it, 
so that every service might gevgeciy be 
opened with the historic formula, “ Let us 
lift up our heart with our hands unto God 
in the heavens,” a Sursum corda in very 
truth. We may well make our part in 
public worship a subject of private prayer, 
that we may be taught how to use the 
privilege aright, and thus may be admitted 
into that mysterious inner fellowship with 
God in such worship. which some of his 
children surely know. We may welhseek 
to steep ourselves in the biblical formu- 
laries of devotion and in the biblical 
spirit of devotion, so that we may pray 
and adore and sit as learners in the wa 
in which David and Isaiah and Paul did. 
Then shall we, like the Psalmist, be able 
to “lead the train” of worshipers “ to the 
house of God with the voice ¢ joy and 
praise,” 

The words just quoted lead ub to observe 
that the test of the sincerity of both leader 
and participant is chiefly to be sought in 
the enthusiasm with which they bear their 
parts, whether active or passive. No one 
can enjoy real communion with God with- 
out displaying the glow of spiritual life . 
which such communion gives, and, con- 
versely, no one who finds the communion 
of pu lic worship uniformly dry or dis- 
tasteful can be deeply sincere in the act, 
This is a severe criterion, no doubt; but 
is it not just? We apply a similar test to 
private worship and to religion in every- 








day life: why not to the noblest act of 
the Church of God? What a startling 
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degree, at least, his complaint really proves 
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be secured simply by the enrichment of 
cee spiritual life of those who call them- 
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which will show how great it is. 
Here is one specimen illustration. 
If the Estey Organ Company had 


commenced to build organs when 
Noah began to build the ark, and 

had finished one organ every week 
since that time, they would have 
built just about 200,000 organs 
to-day. 


This is a good illdstration. Perhaps 
‘you can do better. Will you not try? 


ESTRY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Yt. 
f Boston. 


and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 
An PS api Book of Facts (con- 


with 46 illustrations) 

candek, oe Large is 200,000, 

will be Ws sakes lore one eS 
address. 
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Great installment offer. for 
catalogus, free 


CORNISH acumszrat 
ORGANS “tec, 


patrons for our goods. 


made in this country or Europe; 
becomes a permanent customer. 


ment. We pay cash for the service. 
Send us your name on a 
containing all of the iioulers articles: 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES “Sweet 
Home” Family Soap, enough to last a famil 
one full year. This Soap is made for 
ead solr coss and has no superior. 


SIX BOXES BORAXINE. 

One-Fourth Dozen Modjeska Complex- 
ion Soap. 

One Bottle Modjeska Perfume. 

ay ha Dozen Ocean Bath Toilet 


ap. 

One-Fourth Dozen Artistic Toilet Soap. 

One-Fourth Dozen Creme Toilet Soap. 

One-Fourth Dozen Elite Toilet Soap. 

One to mag Jar Modjeska Cold Cream. 
Healing, “oo the 

chin mproves the ot ue 

Relieves pped Hands = 

oe yee ad a ay phe Reed see: nate tng 0 

— great pride in presenting to the readers of this 

One fine Silver-plated Button Hook, 

Cue Lady’s Ceiluloid Pen Holder (very best). 

One Arabesque Mat. 

One Giove Buttoner. 

One hapa y 4 “Steadfast” Pins, 





A Wealthy Manufacturing Co. 
Gives Gratis Six Solid Silver Spoons. 


Our object in making the’ following 
you may become one of our permanent atrons and always use 
our Family Soap, “Sweet Home,” and 
also by speaking to your friends in praise of the fine quality 
and high character of our Soaps, secure them also as regular 


Our Soaps are the purest, best, and most satisfactory, whether 


in the soap trade, and will sell direct from our factory to the 
consumer, spending the money usually allowed for expenses of 
traveling men, wholesale and retail dealers’ profits, in handsome 
and valuable presents to those who order at once. 
are made for the select family trade, and will not be sold to 
dealers, and to induce people to give them a trial/we accompany 


each case with many useful and valuable presents. 


&@ Wanted, a few reliable mzN and WOMEN to show the Fy ary advertise, and recommend our 
soap and toilet articles in their respective neighborhoods ; this 


postal card, and we will ship you, om terms given below, a Box 





One Spool Black, Silk Thread, 


last a lifetime.) 


shipped « to you on thirty days’ 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO THE READERS OF 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 

We hereby promise that, in addition to all the articles named above, to include In 
every box purchased by subscribers, who will agree to recommend “‘ Sweet Home” 
Soap to two or more friends, ONE SET (SIX) SOLID SILVER TEASPOONS, 
PLAIN PATTERN,—such as your grandmother used, very rich and elegant. 


We know the great value of our articles, as we make them ourselves, and are willin 
severest kind of a test, hence wi)l ship the box on thirty days’ trial, and, if you are not 
send us word, and we will remove it at our own expense. 


Bo Price for the Great “Sweet Home/’ Box is Only Six Dollars. 
name and address pistaly on & postal card, mail game to us, and a case of these goods will be 


J. D. LARKIN & CO. "“e%ccsi’stece* BUFFALO, N. Y. 


liberal pro sal is that 


ne Toilet Articles, and 


every one who uses them once 
We propose a new departure 


Our goods 


isa pleasant and very profitable employ- 


One Gentleman’s Handkerchief, Large. 
Fourteen Patent Transfer Patterns for stamp- 
ing and embroidering table linen, toilet 
mats, towels, tidies, etc. 
One Lady’s Handkerchief. 
One Child’s Lettered Handkerchief. 
One Wail Match Safe (can be seen at night), 
One Package Assorted Scrap Pictures. 
Two Celluloid Collar Buttons (patented). 
Twenty-three Pictures of the Poseihents of 
the United States. 
3G" In addition to all of the above arti- 
cles, we place in each box ONE ALBUM 
contajning pictures of the following celebrities: 


Wm. E. Gladstone, General Scott, 


Bismarck, Thomas Edison, 
7% Webster, Benj. F. Morse, 
J. G. Whittier, Jos. Jefferson, 
Geo. Bancroft, Benj. Franklin, 
Abraham Lincoln, H. M. Stadiléy, 

Ulysses 8. Grant, Oliver Perry, 
Robert E. Lee, Goethe, ' 
Gen. Sheridan, Schiller, 

Thos. Carlyle, Alex. Hamilton, 


Commodore Farragut, John H. Payne, 
“Stonewall” Jackson, Etc., etc., etc. 


(will 


to put them to ae 
lly satisfied with it 





ar So me people prefer to send cash with order; we do not ask it, but in such causes we place one 
Solid Silver Sugar 8 m in the Dex. (in addition to all the other extras), and ship the same day 
pibe order is received, all other orders being filled in their regular turn. 
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never known. Best all-the-year climate in the world. 


These Corsets fit every variety 
of figure,—thin, medium, stout, 
long waists and short waists, - 
They are boned with Ooralin 

which is the only material ial aan 
for Corsets that can be guaran- 
teed not to wrinkle nor break. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


AVOID | 








Manufaeturers, 34 t Oran Wea 
MARSHALL FIBLD & 00. , CHICAGO, Wholesale 





Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED a 
LINE Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone, 
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A BOOK WITH EVERY BAR OF BOOK SOAP. 


ONE OF THE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAPS EVER PUT ON THE MARKET. 


Washes Readily—Lathers Freely—Saves Labor. It would be cheap even without 
the Books which are given to introduce it to public — 
attention. Insist on having Book Soap. 


N. B.—Since Book Soap was put on the market, the publishers and authors of the country have pushed more vigorously 
than ever before for an International Copyright Law, and the publishers of cheap novels have formed a syndicate to control the 
prodiction of such books. But Book Soap “cornered” over two million novels before the ring was formed, and for some time 
Soap and Literature will go hand in hand to the public. ‘Pound for pound, you can buy as much soap for your money as if you 
bought “5c. cakes,” and the whole family can read the books. 


TRY BOOK SOAP. ANY GROCER CAN SUPPLY IT. TRY BOOK SOAP. 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. 
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